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WAR RISK RATES AS HIGH 
AS 5% A MONTH PAID 
IN SHANGHAI DISTRICT 


Large Amount of Coverage Taken 
During Weeks of Fighting; Few 
Losses For Americans 


MORE TROUBLE IS EXPECTED 


Rates Now Quoted For Only Three 
Months in Shanghai and 
Hankow Areas 








Reports now arriving by mail from 
the Shanghai district of China state that 
a large volume of war risk insurance 
was written in conjunction with fire bus- 
iness during the weeks that the Sino- 
Japanese engagements were at their 
height. At one time the rates quoted 
ran from a minimum of 34% to 7% 
for contracts running for a month only, 
the premiums payable at the inception 
of the risk in cash. A _ considerable 
number of losses were reported but the 
American companies were fortunate in 
not being hard hit, although they had 
a large liability. The total insurance 
losses in the Shanghai area are esti- 
mated at around $2,000,000. 

Since the temporary cessation, at least, 
of fighting around Shanghai the fire war 
risk rates have dropped back to 4% a 
month or %4% for ninety days. Few 
insurers will quote for longer periods 
for many fear that fighting may be re- 
sumed after the Japanese withdraw from 
their present outposts and permit the 
Chinese to come in closer to Shanghai. 
In New York it is known that a rate 
of 5% was paid on a number of risks 
in Shanghai during the intensive fight- 
ing and that one applicant offered a 
rate of 10% for one month which was 
not accepted. 

Still Fearful of Future 

At the present moment fire insurance 
underwriters in China are fearful of civil 
war in the Hankow area. Foreign com- 
panies do considerable business there. 
In the past most of the actual fighting 
between Chinese factions has taken place 
away from the large cities but the situa- 
tion in Hankow now leads insurers to 
believe that as at Shanghai the city it- 
self may be shelled. 

Most foreign companies at the end of 
February were writing war risk in Shang- 
hai on property owned by foreigners 
only, practically no Japanese or Chinese 
risks being taken at that time. No 
company would touch anything outside 
of the foreign controlled areas. Japanese 
fire insurance companies were an ex- 
ception and were understood to have 
written business on property owned by 
their own nationals and located within 
the foreign controlled areas. A big pro- 


(Continued on Page HX) 
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THE PROPERTY HAMMER 


P roperty! Hammer that home! It’s not a 
folded piece of paper, not merely a “service.” Life 
insurance is money property, bought on the instalment 
plan, for future delivery, all unpaid instalments to be 
canceled immediately at death. Property—nothing less. 


Bonds, stocks, mortgages, real estate are property. 
And life insurance, in the present period, is the best 
property of them all for the average man, for it is an 
investment that is supremely safe. 


Life insurance property has advantages over all other 
forms,—choice of denomination; flexible income plans; 
high rate of interest on dividends left to accumulate; 
payable to the beneficiary immediately and without legal 
process, quibble, cost, or contest. There is no other 
property a man can buy into whose certificate of owner- 
ship are put so many unusual and valuable provisions. 


“Property” is an appealing life insurance word 
nowadays, when men so grimly hold on to their cash. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 























LIFE COMPANIES HAVE TAKEN 
$80,000,000 IN MORTGAGES 
FROM BANKS, B. & L. ASS'NS 


Oppose Home Loan Bank Scheme 
as Not Meeting Needs 
of Situation 


R. GRAEME SMITH TELLS WHY 











Connecticut General Officer Shows 
How Company Lenders 


The extent to which the life insur 
ance companies have been aiding the 
situation by taking over mortgage loans 
from banks and building and loan ass: 
ciations was revealed by R. Graeme 
Smith, assistant secretary of the Con- 
necticut General Life, when he appeared 
last week before the sub-committee of 
the banking and currency committee of 
the House at Washington in opposition 
to the Home Loan Bank bill. During the 
past six months several of the larger life 
insurance companies have taken over 
great numbers of mortgages from banks 
and building and loan associations that 
were in need of cash. The total Mr 
Smith estimates to be in excess of $80, 
000,000. Some of this was at the re- 
quest of the administration at Washing- 
ton and in other cases on the initiative 
of state officials. Mr. Smith emphasized 
the fact that the insurance companies 
did not take advantage of the situation 
and charge a discount in purchasing 
these mortgages. 

See No Need for Home Loan Bank 

The opposition of the insurance com- 
panics to the Home Loan Bank proposal 
was explained by Mr. Smith. With 50,- 
000,000: policyholders it is fair to assume, 
Mr. Smith pointed out, that they includ 
a great majority of the home owners of 


the country. Describing their methods 


’ 
he said: 

“The life insurance companies lend 
over the length and breadth of the land, 
in a vast number of communities, distrib 
uting their investment funds to the 
greatest benefit of all. They lend freely 
and extensively to home owners in nu- 
merous sections of each city, to the ex- 
tent that they have investment funds 
available. 

“On these loans, the life insurance 
companies charge a base rate of inter- 
est. The correspondents, or intermedi- 
aries who negotiate and service the 
loans, charge a fair cash commission or 
take a participation in the interest rate, 
but in either case, the total gross rate 
to the home owner is seldom, if ever, 
over 64%4% per annum, and usually runs 
6%. It must be borne in mind that this 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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“Wait? 


“Too soon they come, 
Too soon are gone, 
The years that lie between; 
So swiftly twilight follows dawn, 
That life’s resplendent scene is shadowed 
By approaching night. 
Youth finds short time to play, 
And few men win ambition’s fight, 
Before the close of day. 


A babe for just a little while, 
Then childhood, too, is done, 
Oh, very soon is every mile 
Of life’s brief journey run. 


The golden years that lie between 
The cradle and the cane, 

Their candid record must be seen, 
To reckon loss or gain. 


Lord, teach me how to utilize 
Each precious fleeting year, 
Nor let me waste so rich a prize as youth. 
I have no fear of memories when I am old, 
If I have done my best, 
For evening’s shadows then will hold, 
Contentment, peace and rest.” 


And so—as an ambitious life underwriter you are invited to adopt 


as your slogan the slogan of this agency, “FULL SPEED AHEAD”. 


Planned Study! Planned Work! Planned Accomplishment! 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN, General Agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
11th Floor, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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“The Interrupting Idea’ In Selling 


By C. P. Mayfield 
Manager of Publicity, Fidelity Mutual Life 


One of our great New York advertis- 
ing agencies builds all of the advertising 
of its about the theme, 
“The Interrupting Idea.” It contends 
that advertising demands a “Stop, Look 
and Listen” sign if it is to accomplish 
its Well, salesmanship does, 
too, especially life insurance salesman- 
ship. 

There is not much difficulty about the 
“stop” portion of the formula. Most 
agents can arrest attention momentarily. 
The real test comes in the “listen” por- 
tion where attention becomes divided 


own services 


mission. 


and the listening is perfunctory. In 
most such cases if the “Look” section 
of the formula is brought into play, 


greater success will result. 

This is pretty generally recognized in 
other lines of salesmanship where the 
product usually supplies the focus for 
attention, but it is not well recog- 
nized where intangible property like in- 
surance is sold. What can the agent 
use in place of the product to serve as 
an “interrupting idea”? 


so 


These Are the Requirements 

It should be something he can 
inconspicuously. It should be dressed at- 
tractively. It should be simple and con- 
vincing, speaking with the weight of au- 
thority. And yet it must not confine him 
to a limited presentation. This is quite 
an order. We think we solved it with 
the Insuragraph. 

In order to provide the widest scope 
of selling we decided our “interrupt- 
ing idea” should key into programming. 
\t the same time we realized that it 
must leave an avenue open at least for 
a small sale in case no better outcome 
could be secured. It must have interest 
for a wide range of prospects and yet 
be easily cast aside in favor of a differ- 
ent sales appeal whenever desirable, 
without any awkward break in the in- 
terview. 

Listing the various appeals that an- 
swered these requirements we concluded 
that there was an inherent curiosity 
among men to know what other men in 


carry 










































































their financial circumstances did with 
Typical Budgets for Various Incomes | 
(AVERAGE FAMILY OF FOUR) 
urvevors 
—_ Food Shelter | Clothing | Operating —_ 
$100 | $40 | $30 | $12 | $10 | $8 
150! 60 | 38| 19| 18 | 15 
200 70 55 30 25 20 
250 80 65 45 35 25 
~300| 85 | 80 | 55 | 45 | 35 
350 90 90 65 55 50 
“400 95 100 75 70 60 
' 500 | 100 125 90 100 85 
~ 600 110 130 100 115 145 
| 700 | 120 | 140 | 110 | 130 | 200 
~ 800 130 | 150 125 150 245 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE INSURAGRAPH 
























How to Use the Insuragraph 


Suppose your present income is $5,000 a year. 


be able to leave his family? 


How much 
position 


Find $5,000 on the diagonal line marked “Your 
Present Annual Income.” Then follow the black 


line & ¢ bottom of the chart, where you will find 


that $176 per month is the proper amount for a man 
of your income 
These income figures have been prepared from 


an analysts of many authoritative 





reports, but neces. 
sarily represent average conditions 
It is the purpose of the outline on the back of 


this chart to enable y 


| 

| 

monthly income should a man in your 
| 

1 to determine for yourself | 


ct needs of y 


sur own dependents 











MONTHLY INCOMES WHICH MAY BE PROVIDED FROM VARIOl UINCIPAL M 
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their money. Psychologically this was does more. It opens wide the door to 

























































































sound and out of the conclusion grew discovery of the most effective sales ap- 
the chart marked “The Insuragraph,” peal through the programming = ap- 
published on this page. proach; it provides a track on which 
From this chart the prospect quickly to run; it lends itself to an organized 
learns how much income men in his - sales talk. 
financial situation should be able to leave Organized Sales Talk 
their families—considering all sources of \n organized sales talk has proven 
Period for which Proceeds of various amounts will provide monthly income as indicated 
BASIS 4.8% INTEREST—NOT GUARANTEED 
Monthly Income $10| $15|$20 |$25 | $30 | $35 | $40 | $45 | $50 | $75 | $100] $125] $150] $175] $200} $250 
SFEP RPGR EP RR OP OPE tT. fot] |. 
Amount of Proceeds slalelglel abel] elglelalelg]e/glelaleglelglelglelalelgleiglelg 
pad Feds Redd feed edd ad ed sd ed sd ed ead td bie teed Cad Gee Coded dt dd 
10| 6] 6| 5} 4) 7| 3) 7] 2/11) 2| 6) 2| 2) | | | | cra 
18| 9]10| 6} 7|-4] 5| 8| 4| 7] 3/10) 3) 4) 211) 2, 7 ti 
‘/32| 3]15| 7]10| 6] 7\11) 6| 5} 5| 4] 4) 7] 4) of 3! 7] 2) 4) | | 
|. .422} 4]14| 3]10| 6] 8) 4] 61a] 5|11) 5) 2] 4] 7] 201) 2)°2 
32| 3]18| 9113) 5|10) 6] 8| 8] 7| 4] 6| 5] S| 8] 3 7] 2) 772 1) | 
. .}32} 3]20)10]15| 7/12) 6]10) 6] 9) Of 7/11) 411) 3) 7] 2) 9 2 4 | 
32] 3)22| 4|17| 4]i4| 3]12) 1]10| 6] 6 5] 4 7) 3, 7) 211) 2 6) 2) 2) 
me :}. [32] 3}23} 6]18) 9]15| 7]13) 5} 7\11) 5| 8} 4) 5) 3) 7] 3) oO} 2) 7] 2 1 
: .f32| 3]24) 5]19|10]16)10] 9) 7] 6 9] 5| 3) 4! 3} 3) 7] 3) 1) 2) 5 
; 32| 3|25| 2\20\10]11| 5] 7/11) 6) 1) 4/11) 4| 2] 3) 7) 2) 9 
| 32) 3]25| 9]13 5] 9) 2] 7) O} 5) 8] 4) 9} 4) 1) 3) 2 
|.“Js2\ 3[15) 7rol 6] 711] 6 S| 5) 4] 4) 7] 3) 7 
|. 32\ 3{18) 9113! 5]10) 6f 8| 8] 7| 4] 5| 8 
| ; |. .|32| 3]20,10]15| 7]12) 6]10) 6] 7/11 
}..| } | |. .[32} 3]22) 4]17| 4]14) 3}10) 6 
H | | | | | 
income. At the same time he can see valuable as training for new men as well 


the principal sum necessary to accom- 
plish this. 
Leads to Programming 

The fact that most men have some 
other source of income gives opportu- 
nity to swing easily into the planning 
blank portion of the chart, headed “First 
you will wish to know.” The text 
self-explanatory. The tabulation, “Typ- 
ical Budgets for Various Incomes” 
serves as a guide for the apportionment 
of various incomes after the head of the 
house is out of the picture. 

If the prospect raises the objection 
that he cannot possibly provide the pro- 
tection the analysis has developed we 
have a hook for that, too. “Provide the 
Best Income You Can” appears on the 
back of the Insuragraph chart with the 
tabulation “Policy Proceeds.” 

Such an “Interrupting Idea” this 
has many advantages. It not only fills 
all the specifications laid down, but it 


1S 


as 


basis on which older men can 
build a talk better suited to their own 
methods. By looking at the Insuragraph 
experienced life insurance producers can 
quickly see the number of “interrupting 
ideas” available commercially which may 
be used in a somewhat similar way. 


the 


as 


The prospect is told in the organized 
sales talk that the chart originated with 
the company “to show men, in various 
stations of life, how much income au- 
thorities believe they should be able to 
leave their families after they are gone.” 

As an example of interruptions here- 
with are some paragraphs from the sales 
talk: 

“Let us suppose that your income is $5,000 
per year—tell me if any of my suppositions 
way off (Here the avent should pause a 
ment to see if the estimate of the prospect's 
income is correct whether the prospect will give 
him é 


are 
mo 


you will find $5,000 on the heavy 
diagonal line and then drop down to the bottom 
of the chart along the black line, you will see 


First, You Will 
Wish to Know— 


“What monthly income should I be able to 
provide my family after Iam gone?” The Insura- 
graph will give you the answer to this question, 
based on the amount of your present income. It 
will also tell you the insurance necessary to bring 
this return to your family. 


But you may already have insurance or other 
certain income on which they can count. You 
will wish to take this into consideration, but you 
will also wish to take all the other factors into 
consideration, so we give you below a plan to 
obtain this information. 


Your family will need first a sum in cash as 
follows: 


Cash for clean-up: 


Doctor, Nurse, Funeral, 
Current Bills,etc.. . .$.. 


Cash for inheritance taxes .$ 
Cash to wipe out mortgage .$ 
Miscellaneous. . . . .$ 
Total cash they will need.$ 
Total cash they will have.$ 
Cash you should provide .$. 
Second, your family will need a monthly in- 
come on which to live, as follows: 
Monthly income necessary : 
Food . 
Clothing 
Rent a fh 
Taxes and Water rent 
Coal, Gas, Light 
Repairs 


RAHA BRADSD 
i 


*Advancement . 


a— 


Total income needed 
Total income your remain- 
ing resources will provide 
them after the above cash 
requirements are met 
Difference . . . . .$ 
The Insuragraph will show you how much 
insurance is necessary to provide this monthly 
income difference. 


*Include such items as education, recreation, health 
and miscellaneous. 


income 
able to 


that $176 per month is the approximate 
a man in your circumstances should be 
provide his family after he is gone 

(If the prospect starts to debate this 
as he very likely will, the agent should 
rupt at the first: opportunity.) 


(Continued on Page 4) 


PROVIDE THE BEST 
INCOME YOU CAN 


2 


hgure, 
inter 


Perhaps your estate will not yield an 
income sufficient for your family needs. 


If so, The Fidelity will pay to your 
family a Guaranteed Monthly Income, 
and by using both principal and inter- 
est, the amount of this income can be 
made large enough to meet their im- 
portant needs; and furthermore, it will 
cover a considerable period of time. 
The first five or ten years are most 
vital in the average case. 


For instance, note the amount of 
monthly income that you can provide, 
and the number of months it will con- 
tinue, if principal and interest are used. 
These figures are based on our present 
interest rate of 4.8%. (The contract 
guarantees principal and 314% inter- 
est.) No administration charges. 
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Basis of Soundness of 
Insurance Companies 


IN INVESTMENT OF RESERVES 
Stewart Andereen, Editer of Penn Mu- 
tual “News Letter,” Writes Inter- 
estingly on Theme 





In the current issue of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life “News Letter” there is an in- 
teresting and informative article by 
Stewart Anderson, editor of the paper, 
in which he tells in chatty style how 
the premium reserves and general re- 
sources of a life insurance company are 


STEWART ANDERSON 


built up. He points out that the three 
premium elements are the portion which 
builds up the reserve, the contribution 
to the year’s mortality, and the contri- 
bution to the year’s expenses. The sav- 
ings accruing from the excess interest 
earned on investments over the required 
interest on the reserve; the savings over 
the calculated expenses; and the savings 
on mortality being less than the expect- 
ed, all lumped together make funds that 
go to build surplus account. After sur- 
plus is built up it is possible to return 
to participating policyholders the excess 
over what is held for the protection of 
such policyholders and this has come to 
be known popularly as “dividends.” 

Mr. Anderson points out that the re- 
serves are the great secret of life insur- 
ance soundness. On this important sub- 
ject Mr. Anderson says: 

“There are other reasons for this sta- 
bility but this is the fundamental one— 
the reserve fund must grow as the 
mathematics prescribe and at all hazards 
must be maintained. Since at all haz- 
ards it must be maintained, it follows 
that there must be a minimum of haz- 
ards in the investment of the funds, and 
that the investments must be a type in 
which the income will be guaranteed and 
will not in the slightest degree depend 
upon general business conditions or the 
earnings of corporations that issue the 
securities. There is no safer investment, 
outside of Government bonds, than bonds 
which are secured by first mortgage on 
ground or ground and equipment. All 
else may go, but no one can draw a 
penny from the sale of that ground or 
ground and equipment until first the 
bonds have been redeemed. They are a 
primary, underlying serurity. Therefore 
our hypothetical company’s money is in- 
vested in a few types of such bonds. 
Bonds, of course, have a named rate of 
interest, and interest payments on these 
types of bonds are seldom in default. 

“Policies will be in force twenty, thir- 
ty, forty, fifty years. Therefore, we 
match those periods with investments 
whose time of maturity is a long, long 
way off. We don’t buy and sell them 
with the fall and rise of the market. 
We're not concerned with profit. We’re 
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concerned with the 3% which makes our 
contracts safe and guarantees that $1,000 
of reserve. Securities, such as common 
stocks, with their varying rates of in- 
come, and with the possibility of the in- 
come being suspended indefinitely or 
permanently, would not do for our pur- 
pose. Those reserve funds must have 
each year that addition of 3%. Mort- 
gages, of the right type, are first liens 
on ground. The rate of interest is com- 
monly a good one, somewhat higher than 
we can obtain from bonds. Further, we 
shall safeguard our investment in mort- 
gages by requiring that each year part 
of the indebtedness shall be paid off, 
the result being that if the valuation of 
the property for any reason decreases, 
the amount of the obligation decreases 
also, and the proportion between obli- 
gation and valuation remains the same. 
From time to time some of the policy- 
holders will want to borrow money from 
the company. We will give it to them 
at the fair rate of 6% per annum, tak- 
ing their policies as collateral security, 
we lending not to exceed the amount of 
the accumulated reserves on these poli- 
cies. Policy loans are security that is 
absolute. 

“So, the investments which cover those 
reserves are supremely safe, because of 
the character of our investments and 
their diversity because that 3% which 
we must continuously have our eye on, 
for reserve accumulation, is covered by 
guaranteed earnings at a much larger 
rate. It is the reserve, however, that 
compelled us to adopt this conservative 
investment policy and is compelling us 
to adhere to it. Like everybory else, 
we'd like to earn 10%, 15%, 20% on our 
money, but we daren’t speculate, and 
that 3% for the reserve is our anchor. 
That is the great secret of today’s life 
insurance safety.” 


OPENS LEXINGTON OFFICE 
C. W. Sulier has opened an office of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 








“Interrupting Idea” 


(Continued from Page 3) 


“What you say is very true in your case, Mr. 
Jones, and the Insuragraph meets that situation 
by providing a way to develop your individual 
needs. Let me show you. 

(The agent then turns the fold of the chart 
to show the planning blank side.) “Very prob- 
ably, Mr. Jones, you have insurance or other 
certain sources of income for your family, upon 
which, under every reasonable circumstance, they 
may count—but, before we discuss that, let me 
show you the very first thing the family will 
need, even before there is much need for a 
monthly income. 

(Here the agent should develop the need for 
cash for “clean-up” purposes.) 

“Now, Mr. Jones, that is the first and most 
pressing thing your family will need, 
in immediate cash. May I ask if you have made 
that provision in a way that will not involve 
the possible sacrifice of some security or invest- 
ment?” . 

(The agent must mold his talk at this point 
upon the reply to the above question. Let us 
suppose that $2,000 more is needed for “clean- 
up.” At this point the prospect may protest 





aspect. 


is physically fit. 
(2) 


(3) 


Head Office: : : 





TO SERVICES RENDERED .... $00.00 


Every time an agent places a policy, he renders services 
which, though intangible, are of priceless worth to the 
applicant—services over and above the purely financial 


(1) He establishes the fact that the applicant 


He assists him to take a definite forward 
step on the road to that most desirable 
of goals—economic freedom. 


He removes, or at least minimizes, his 
anxiety as to the future, thus bringing 
him peace of mind. 


For these services, there is no “Account Rendered.” 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Montreal 








that, no matter what the need, he is not ready 
to take any insurance.) 
Can Be Used in Various Ways 

The success of the Insuragraph type 
of salesmanship is recognized widely. A 
general agent in New York City for one 
of our largest companies wrote for a 
copy of the chart, saying: “I shall frame 
this in my office as an inspiration to our 
agents intelligently to use life insurance 
to satisfy needs of their clients in an ef- 
ficient and intelligent manner.” 

New ways of using this device are 
constantly bobbing up. New circum- 
stances through which it has_ been 
brought into the sales picture are con- 
stantly being reported. The Insuragraph 
is copyrighted, but there are many 
other devices available which lend them- 
selves to a similar technique and we 
have therefore gone into the details of 
the Insuragraph to show the possibili- 
ties of their use. 

Introduce “Look” into your sales for- 
mula through an “Interrupting Idea” and 
watch the improvement in your ratio of 
sales to interviews. 





GOOD WORK IN PHILADELPHIA 





J. Renwick Mentgemery Headed Com- 
mittees Which Put Over Tri-State 
Congress in Fine Style 


The committees of the Philadelphia 


, Association of Life Underwriters, which 


under the able direction of J. Renwick 
Montgomery staged the Tri-State Sales 
Congress in Philadelphia last week, de- 
serve credit for the fine way in which 
they handled all details. Those partici- 
pating were the following: 

Managers Participation: David W. 
Donley. Other Associations Participa- 
tion: Arthur B. Cheyney, Newton B. 
Misell, Louis F. Paret, Don R. Sidle and 
Millard R. Orr. Home Office Participa- 
tion: Louis F. Paret and J. R. Montgom- 
ery. Trust Companies Participation: A. 
Rushton Allen and Robert E. MacDou- 
gall. Publicity: Alice E. Roche, Irving 
Bendiner, Stokes B. Carrigan, Jr., Al- 
bert W. Moore, George E. Ott, Homer 
R. Sullivan and John H. Marvin. At- 
tendance: R. U. Hergesheimer, Samuel 
I. Vogelson and Millard R. Orr. Speak- 
ers: J. R. Montgomery and Louis F. 
Paret. Banquet: Max G. Vincent, Georse 
S. Cannell, Newton B. Misell, W. ©. 
Rutherford, Cleo C. West, Arthur L. 
Young and R. Spencer Plummer. Phys'- 
cal Arrangements: Charles H. Cox, and 
Finance: Allan D. Wallis. 





LINDBERGH SYMPATHY ; 
The annual meeting and election ot 
officers of the League of Insurance 
Women of which Miss Alice Lakey ©! 
Newark is president will be held © 
Thursday, May 5. The organization has 
sent a letter to Col. and Mrs. Charles 
Lindbergh expressing sorrow in_ their 
great anxiety over the kidnaping of their 
son and that their prayers are for the 
safe return of their child. 
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ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 





ely in Gurope .. now 


A\NpD he’s able to be there because he has gained financial independence through 
the unusual (as far as most contracts go) but regular contract he has with this company. 
He’s 60 years of age and he’s enjoying now the real fruits of his labor instead of facing 
the questionable financial worries that advanced years generally bring. 


The contract that the Continental American offers its representatives is as distinctive 
and outstanding as the life insurance products it sells. Learn the full details of this 
exceptional contract that assures financial independence, in addition to the usual 
compensation, by sending for this booklet. — 


A limited number of openings for men of character and ability in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Ohio. Address your communication to George A. Martin, Vice-president. 


CON TINENTAL AMERICAN - 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


WILMINGTON san DELAWARE 
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“Work Among Your 
Own Type,” Says Beers 


PROSPECTING AND OTHER TIPS 


Tells Agents to Allow Ample Time for 
Building Up Confidence and 
For Closing 


The three important “P’s” in life in- 
Prospecting, Presenta- 
Effort were dis- 


surance selling, 
tion and Program of 
cussed by William H. Beers, New Eng- 
land Mutual general agent, New York 





WILLIAM H. BEERS 

City, in his address before the Tri-State 
Congress in Philadelphia last week. Mr.. 
seers emphasized that life agents are 
in an extraordinarily fortunate position, 
having the greatest product on the mar- 
ket to sell and the greatest market in 
which to sell it. 

As a guide in prospecting Mr. Beers 
told the agents to watch for “three- 
point” prospects, those who have a need, 
have the ability to pay and whom the 
agent can favorably approach. “Solicit 
those of your own type, those who have 
the same view of life that you do and 
among whom you feel at home,” he said. 
“Locate thrifty people—they are the 
ones who will be the most interested 
today. Likewise, find those whose in- 
comes have remained unimpaired. Many 
will pretend that they are hard up but 
you can’t always believe everything that 









at 








they tell you. It is true that the in- 
comes of many people have dropped, but 
nevertheless many of them have in- 
creased their savings. Concentrate on 
proprietors more often. Over a period of 
years they will usually have a larger and 
more dependable income than salaried or 
professional people.” 
Three New Prospects Daily 


Mr. Beers urged those at the congress 
to call on three new people every work- 
ing day. If they will do this, he said, 
they will soon get accustomed to dealing 
with strangers and will automatically 
build up their prospect files. 

A number of valuable pointers were 
given in regard to the presentation. 
Among them were the following: “Have 
a selling process. First, build up inter- 
est and confidence and get the man’s 
point of view. Then, set u» some kind 
of target and shoot at so that both you 
and your prospect know what the ob- 
jective is. Show him what this particu- 
lar proposition will do for him person- 
ally and then build up more confidence 
so that the prospect begins to be sold 
on you as an agent as well as on the 
proposition offered. Make three at- 
tempts to close. Go back and enlarge 
on the benefits that you previously pre- 
sented. 

“Always allow ample time for building 
up confidence, for getting your points 
over and for closing. Also, take plenty 
of time beforehand when planning your 
interviews. This is a mental business 
and requires a considerable degree of 
thought as well as of energy. Plan your 
work thoroughly so that every hour of 
the working day is being used. Too 
many agents take generous vacations. 
They take off a half-day or maybe a full 
day a week, never realizing what this 
amounts to over a year’s time. Few 
of them can afford or deserve these gen- 
erous vacations.” 


SEEN AT TRI-STATE CONGRESS 


Quite a number of well known New 
York life insurance and trust men took 
in the Tri-State Sales Congress in Phil- 
adelphia last week. Among those seen 
were Clancy D. Connell, president of the 
New York City Association; Joseph E. 
Lockwood, assistant to Vice-President, 
Guardian Life; Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., su- 
perintendent of agencies, Home Life of 
New York; William H. Beers, New Eng- 
land Mutual general agent; Robert | x 
Tones, State Mutual general agent; Wil- 
liam C. Bawden, secretary of the New 
York City Association, recently resigned; 
Elles M. Derby, the new secretary of 
the association; Harvey Weeks and Wal- 
ter Tresckow, assistant vice-presidents of 
the Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. 


NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE 


INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 


DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 


—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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Indict for Soliciting | 


Insurance by Radio 


BY UNAUTHORIZED COMPANY 


Union Mutual of Des Moines Program 
Over New York Station Brings Action 
Against Broadcasting Co. 





The first prosecution for soliciting in- 
surance for an unlicensed company in- 
volving the use of radio broadcasting 
reached General Sessions Court in New 
York last week when J. Laverne Wood, 
head of the complaint bureau of the New 
York Insurance Department, appeared as 
complainant against the International 
Broadcasting Co. of New York in con- 


.nection with a broadcast soliciting in- 


surance for the Union Mutual Life of 
Des Moines. 

The broadcasting company is said to 
have had a contract with the Des Moines 
insurance company, which also has a 
casualty company affiliated with it, pro- 
viding for thirty-three programs of five 
minutes each twice a week including 
singing, music and a talk soliciting in- 
surance. The contract stipulated, ac- 
cording to the charge, that for the first 
year the broadcasting company was to 
receive one-third of the money accru- 
ing on account of premiums obtained 
through the broadcasting. The payment 
of such money and the letters passing 
between the broadcasting company and 
the insurance company constituted the 
main evidence of a violation of Section 
50 of the New York Insurance Law gov- 
erning soliciting for unauthorized com- 
panies. 

[he general manager of the broad- 
casting company was indicted by the 
grand jury on the evidence. Similar 
broadcasts were made from several up- 
state broadcasting studios during the 
past two years. 





HEAR NEWSPAPERMAN 


Rie he Relationship Between Successful 
Prospecting and‘ News Gathering for a 
Metropolitan Daily Paper” was the sub- 
ject of an address which John P. Coak- 
ley of the editorial staff of the Newark 
Evening News made before the members 
of the Newark division of the Sun Life 
of Canada at their agency meeting which 
was held on Saturday morning, March 
26. Another interesting speaker was 
Andrew Kerr, head football coach of Col- 
gate University. . 
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- OPPORTUNITY - 


A General Agency of a 
large Life Insurance 
Company wants a Man- 
ager for a branch office. 


He should have a record 
of personal production 
and supervisory work ;— 
be able to secure, train 
and supervise men. 


The man we select will 
be given every opportu- 
nity to develop his own 
ideas. Salary and com- 
mission. 


Give full particulars. 
Your letter will be held 
in absolute confidence. 


Box No. 1187 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 











BALTIMORE AGENCY CHANGE 
Isaac S. George, National Life of Ver- 
mont General Agent, Assumes 
Greater Responsibilities 
The National Life of Vermont has an- 
nounced a change in the management of 
its Maryland general agency by which 
Isaac S. George, who, like William P. 
Stedman, has been a general agent of 
the company since 1922, will assume cer- 
tain responsibilities which Mr. Stedman 

is relinquishing. ; 
Mr. Stedman will thus be more free 
to pay more attention to his large and 
growing clientele. He recently acquired 
the Chartered Life Underwriter desig- 
nation. The offices of the National Life 
agency are on the twelfth floor of the 
Hearst Tower Building in Baltimore. 





RAISES INTEREST RATE 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia of 
Richmond has increased its interest rate 
on policy proceeds left with the com- 
pany by one-fourth of 1% and now al- 
lows 434%. Heretofore the company 
has had a rate of 4%4%. The new rate 
is effective from March 1, 1932, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933. The company is on a 




















STATE MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
A New and Complete 

ADVERTISING PORTFOLIO 

on 
STATE MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME 
prepared exclusively for 
OUR ASSOCIATES IN THE FIELD 

Incorporated — 1844 


Greater Today Than Ever Before 
a a 





344% reserve basis. 
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Take Quick Action To 
Defend Missouri State 


HALT RECEIVERSHIP MOVE 





Supreme Court Issues Writ; Superin- 
tendent Thompson Calls Step 
Unwarranted 





Both the officers of the Missouri State 
Life and the Missouri superintendent of 
insurance, Joseph B. Thompson, took 
prompt steps to correct any false im- 
pression about the condition of the com- 
pany that may have been created by 
the action of a St. Louis Circuit Court 
judge in granting the application of a 
stockholder who owns five shares of the 
company’s stock for a receiver. The 
court named Superintendent Thompson 
and an attorney, Montague Lyon, as 
temporary receivers. But at once on ap- 
plication of the company the Missouri 
Supreme Court issued a writ of prohibi- 
tion restraining the Circuit Court and 
the receivers named from taking steps 
in the matter. 

Superintendent Thompson issued the 
following statement: “The appointment 
of a temporary receiver for the Mis- 
souri State Life was a surprise to me. 
Under the laws of Missouri the superin- 
tendent of insurance is given exclusive 
authority to apply for a receivership for 
insurance companies organized under the 
laws of Missouri. Had the condition of 
the company, with which I am thorough- 
ly familiar, called for the intervention 
of a receiver I would have taken such 
action myself. I have repeatedly re- 
assured policyholders they are not jeop- 
ardized. In the light of present develop- 
ments and present conditions the policy- 
holders are in my judgment well pro- 
tected.” 

Morton Jourdon, general counsel for 
the company, said: “The appointment 
of a receiver upon the application of 
one Jerome Duggan who owns only five 
shares of stock having today a market 
value of $25 was wholly unauthorized by 
any fact or condition of the company 
and was made in a suit which was filed 
some time ago. The appointment was 
without notice to the company; it had 
no opportunity to be heard. Its assets 
aggregate $155,000,000 and we are told 
that the petition, which I have not seen, 
alleges that the company is solvent.” The 
Missouri State has about $1,200,000,000 
insurance in force. 

Jerome Duggan is a St. Louis attorney 
and owns five of the 500,000 shares of 
Missouri State stock outstanding. He 
filed his original suit last December when 
he asked for the removal of eight of 
the twelve directors on charges of al- 
leged mismanagement. The chief item in 
the complaint was a transaction under 
the Caldwell regime by which the Cald- 
wells are claimed to have sold 118,000 
Shares of Missouri State stock to the 
Inter-Southern Life and took from Cald- 
well & Co. about $2,000,000 in securities. 





MISSOURI STATE’S IOWA LICENSE 
Commissioner Clark of Iowa is re- 
ported as saying he will not renew the 
Missouri State’s Iowa license until the 
receivership action is cleared up. 


JOHN G. WALKER DIES 
John 1G, Walker, chairman of the board 
of the Life Insurance Co., of Virginia, 
died in Washington, D. C., on Wednes- 
day. He succeeded his brother Gustavus 
A. Walker in the presidency in 1901 and 
became chairman in 1925. 


J. M. CLAYTON ASS’T MANAGER 

John M. Clayton has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Russell M. Si- 
mons agency of the Home Life of New 
York in New York City. 











WM. THORNTON RESIGNS 
William Thornton, for several years 
Past in charge of the southern depart- 
ment of The Spectator Co. at New Or- 
leans, has resigned. 


Plan For Ad Conference 
Spring Meeting Here 


PROGRAM OF WIDE INTEREST 








Discussion of Many Subjects Arranged; 
About Thirty Company Advertising 
Managers to Attend 





The life group round table of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference will hold 
its spring meeting at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York, May 4. The program 
that has been arranged covers a wide 
range of subjects in the field of adver- 
tising and publicity. About thirty insur- 
ance advertising and publicity managers 
are expected to attend. 

Among the subjects to be discussed 
and the leaders of the discussion are: 

Radio Advertising—Bert N. Mills, pres- 
ident, Insurance Advertising Conference ; 
secretary, Bankers Life, Des Moines. 

Inspiration vs. Specifications for Sales 
Letters—C. P. Mayfield, director of pub- 
licity, Fidelity Mutual Life. 

Policyholders’ House Organ—K. H. 
Mathus, editor of publications, Connec- 
ticut Mutual. 

Trade Paper Advertising Copy—Stew- 
art Anderson, manager of publicity, 
Penn Mutual. 

Selecting National Magazines—Arthur 
H. Reddall, assistant secretary and ad- 
vertising manager, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

Premium Notice Enclosures—T. M. 
Rodlun, advertising manager, Acacia 
Mutual Life. 

Obtaining Favorable Publicity—W. F. 
B. McNeary, advertising department, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Promoting Conservation with the Writ- 
ten Word—Frank J. Price, Prudential. 

Magazine Advertising Results—J. E. 
D. Benedict, advertising manager, Met- 
ropolitan Life. 

Comparative Results of Newspaper and 
Magazine Advertising—Nelson A. White, 
advertising department, Provident Mu- 
tual. 





Studying Effects of New 
Tax Rate 


At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee and tax committee of the American 
Life Convention held in Washington re- 
cently when a number of the members 
were there in connection with the new 
revenue bill which greatly increases the 
tax on life insurance companies, the opin- 
ion of the members, it is understood, was 
to advocate that there be inserted into the 
law the principle that the deduction al- 
lowed from income on invested reseryes 
should have as its minimum the actual 
reserve requirements, i. e., that the deduc- 
tion should cover the reserve require- 
ments plus a fair margin. 

It is the contention of the American 
Life Convention that any flat rate with 
no reference to the protection of reserve 
requirements fails to recognize the reason 
for the deduction and opens the gate to 
diminishing the deduction from time to 
time just as Congress is now cutting the 
deduction below the point where some of 
the reserves are carried. 

It will be recalled that the revenue bill 
reported by the House ways and means 
committee reduced the rate of deduction 
on income from invested reserves from 
4% to 3%% exposing the difference to 
the application of the income tax at the 
increased rate of 13%. As the legal re- 
serve basis varies with different classes 
of business and with different companies 
from 3% to 4% any cut below 4% means 
a tax on that much of the interest re- 
quired by law to be set aside for the 
protection of policyholders. On the other 
hand if the actual reserve basis is used 
in each case as the minimum the compa- 
nies using a 3% reserve basis, for in- 
stance, will be at a disadvantage. 


HEAR CHARLES M. BISCAY 
The agency staff of the Indianapolis 
Life was addressed Saturday, March 26, 
by Charles M. Biscay, advertising man- 
ager of the Western and Southern Life. 











Corporations have I T 


—and THEM 


Ir HAS been demonstrated, time and time again, that 
the great corporations of the United States have SOUL. They 
have mofe soul than a great many human beings, as a matter 
of fact. 











Tuat they have HEART, as well, is demonstrated by 
this experience, which is but one of many: The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has quite a few outstanding 
checks on account of dividend payments, and it constantly 
keeps trying to locate the payees, that they may be paid. 
Among others, was one issued some time ago to a man who 
lived on a rural route in Nebraska, and the check amounted to 
$12.57. Correspondence revealed that the insured, payee 
under the check, died March 26, 1918. His widow, who had 
remarried, was quite sure the check had never been received, 
and, she added, it would come in “awful handy” if she could 
have a duplicate. 


On RECEIPT of this information, the widow was re- 
cently advised, much to her astonishment, that when the in: 
sured failed to pay the premium due March 21, 1918, + 
nolicy was changed to term insurance for $3,000, good until 
January 29, 1919, but inasmuch as he had died March 26 
1918, if she would submit proper proof of death, the Company 
would be glad to make full settlement under that policy. 








Nor ONLY will the widow receive the $3,000 face of 
the policy, assuming that proofs can be made, but she will 


receive a substantial sum in addition, all because the North- 
western wants to pay what is due and owing to its patrons 


and their representatives. If the $12.57 would have come in 
“awful handy,” how much more so will be this veritable ““wind- 


fall”? 


No DOUBT other life insurance companies can point to 
similar experiences, which justify the assertion that there are 
corporations which have both HEART and SOUL. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Life Insurance Best Solves Doctors’ 
Financial Problems, Says Dr. Cook 


Outlines Investment Program for Physicians Based on Ameri- 
can Medical Association Income Figures; Says 
Advantages Are Not Recognize 


That life insurance best solves the fi- 
nancial problem for the doctor was point- 
ed out by Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of the North- 
western National, in an interesting and 
informative address which he recently 
gave before a joint meeting of physi- 
cians and the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation at Peoria, Ill. Dr. Cook’s subject 
was “Clinical Medicine and Life Insur- 
ance,” and he emphasized that there is 
a very important financial relationship 
between physicians and life insurance 
men which is not sufficiently recognized, 
in his opinion, by either of the two 
groups. 

Speaking on the 
speaker said: 

It is estimated that life insurance com- 
panies pay to physicians directly in fees 
about $20,000,000 annually. While this is 
a large sum and should form the finan- 
cial basis of an understanding and 
friendly relationship between the two 
groups, it should express, however, but a 
very small fraction of the financial bene- 
fit which physicians derive from the life 
insurance industry. The major benefit, 
and one that should be many times as 
great as it is, should be the use of life 
insurance as an investment by the med- 
ical profession, and I believe it could be 
most profitably made the one and exclu- 
sive investment for physicians, for the 
following reasons, which seem to be me 
to be conclusive arguments: 

Not Trained to Invest 

Physicians are scientific, professional 
men, not as a rule qualified by either 
taste or training for financial ventures. 
A man ordinarily would not go into 
medicine if his major interest were fi- 
nance or money making. His interests 
are scientific and humanitarian, neither 
consonant with financial shre >wdness. A 
common tragedy in medical practice is 
for competent, hardworking devoted 
practitioners, through poor business 
methods and unwise investments to end 
their days in comparative want instead 
of in ease and competency, in travel, 
reading, research and culture, which their 
tastes dictate, and their services have 
justified. If the shrewdest business men, 
banks and investment trusts have suf- 
fered the stupendous losses which they 
have during the past three years, how 
can a busy scientist and earnest prac- 
titioner possibly expect to excel them? 
He doesn’t. It is well known that doc- 
tors have bought freely and most un- 
wisely during the past decade, not only 
from ‘sucker’ listings of fraudulent stocks 
but from what should have been repu- 
table representations from bond houses 
and banks, but which have proved other- 
wise. 

A physician’s life is a busy one, with 
a large element of serious nervous 
strain. To have the lives and happi- 
ness of his patients and friends in his 
keeping is all the burden a man can en- 
dure. To have, in addition, to worry 
over the choice of investments, the pe- 
riodic fluctuations of market values, the 
loss of hard earned savings, the fear 
of unprotected dependents, or uncertain 
comfort in old age, is an unnecessary 
and unjustifiable addition to normal pro- 
fessional strain, which in many cases 
goes beyond the breaking point. A med- 
ical man is unfair to himself, his future, 
his patients, his family, if he assumes, 
in addition to the burden of his own 
career the responsibilities of banker or 
trust officer. 

Unfortunately, the professional man 
cannot today depend on banks, trust 
companies and bond houses to sell him 
the type of security he should buy. Hun- 
dreds of millions of worthless stocks 


financial aspect the 





DR. HENRY W. COOK 


and bonds have been loaded off during 
the past twenty years on inexperienced 
customers, who today have but a small 
fraction, or nothing, of their life savings. 


Ideal Program 


Life insurance seems as though it had 
been devised for the physician above 
everyone else. It completely solves his 
financial problem, provides for his fam- 
ily, conserves his savings, and absolutely 
safeguards his old age. I have a medical 
friend who has in pursuance of a defi- 
nite lifelong policy never put a dollar 
in any other investment than life insur- 
ance. Today, when all his friends, 
bravely or gloomily according to their 
temperament, are discussing their loss- 
es, he has every dollar, not only intact, 
but substantially augmented by annual 
accumulations. He cannot see, nor can 
I for that matter, any other investment 
possibility for the physician at all com- 
parable to life insurance, from the point 
of view of peace of mind, health, family 
— and — affluence. 





TOP-NOTCHERS 


Bankers Life Salesmen Who Have Achieved Success 
Through Consecutive Qualification in Our 
Highest Honor Organization 





W. B. MAHAFFA 


ROCKWELL CITY, IOWA 
PRESIDENT'S PREMIER CLUB 
1927 - 1928 - 1929 - 1930 - 1931 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 











short a period of adequate earnings lies 
ahead of them, but carefully compiled 
Statistics show that after 45 a physi- 
cian’s earnings begin to fall off grad- 
ually, and this does not take into con- 
sideration the many who drop out of 
practice from death, ill health and fail- 
ure to earn a livelihood. Physicians dur- 
ing the first decade after entry into 
medical school are very subject to tu- 
berculosis, and after that period become 
increasingly subject to cardiavascular- 
renal disease. For a small extra pre- 
mium, in the event of total and perma- 
nent disability all subsequent premiums 
on a life insurance contract are paid by 
the company, and for a small additional 


A chart which I have graphically tells 
the story. This chart shows an insur- 
ance program for the average American 
physician. The income is taken from 
the figures of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The. chart starts with the sec- 
ond year of practice but ordinarily a 
medical student could very properly take 
up to $4,000 of insurance during his med- 
ical and interneship to protect in part 
the investment made in his education, 
and then the amount saved annually 
should be increased during the compara- 
tively short period of his growing and 
maximum earnings. 

Few young physicians appreciate how 





Keep a Complete Record 
of Your Clients 


Ir PAYS—and pays BIG to know when policies expire—what kind of life insurance 
your client is carrying—how much more he needs—how much you have coming in renew- 
als—what amounts are delinquent—for then you can go out 
after. the delinquents while there is still time. 
proach your client with insurance proposals that fit his case— 
You can see him near his birthday—One case will pay for the 
cost of the entire Book—and a handsome profit, too—Surely 
you owe it to your business to examine the Ever Ready Life 
Insurance Register. 





Examine This 
Business Builder 
at Our Expense 


No more Mistakes 
with misplaced card 
systems—No more loss 
of time finding de- 
linquent accounts—All 
| Here at a Glance. | 








Designed, Copyrighted and Sold by the Firm of 


McQUADE, HART & SPENCER, Inc. 


Consultants, Auditors and Business Engineers 
Metropolitan Life Bldg—Telephone: CAledonia 5-0344—New York City, N. 7. 


payment a substantial income is paid 
monthly for life. No other investment 
combines these features so essential to 
financial safety for the physician. 
Program to Conserve Earnings 


On this program, by age 30 our young 
physician is saving in life insurance 
about $450 a year and has created an es- 
tate of $15,000; at age 40 he is saving 
$1,600 a year and has an estate of $36,- 
000; from 43 to 51 he is saving $1,900 
a year and has an estate of $48,800; from 
52 to 54 he saves $1,700 a year and has 
an estate of $56,500; from 55 to 59 years 
he saves $1,100 a year and has an estate 
of $74,000. After age 59 no more de- 
posits are required, and the insured be- 
gins to receive a monthly income of 
$250 at age 60, which is increased to 
$500 a month at age 65. If his wife 1s 
living when he reaches 60 he can elect 
to substitute $211.45 for himself and wife 
throughout both their lifetimes instead 
of $250 for himself alone, and at age 
65, $435.22 a month to himself and wife 
throughout both their lifetimes instea¢ 


You can ap- 


Use the Coupon NOW. 





it I will return the Register immediately. 





With the understanding that there is no obligation to purchase please send me the 
Ever Ready Life Insurance Register on three days approval. 
System I will send my check for $8.50 to cover the entire cost. 


of $500 for himself alone. 

This program is planned for a physi- 
cian who earns a maximum at the height 
of his career of $10,000 a year, and it 
allows a major part of this income 10 
be spent for the needs of a growing 
family. In the case of a larger income 
or smaller living expenses, the value 0 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Meeting 


v v Life Insurance, the great stabilizer of human welfare, carries on + ¥ 


EACE OF MIND, with which to face the present and 

plan for the future, never has meant more than it means 
today. These are trying times. It is difficult to believe that 
anyone has escaped the effects of a world-wide deflation of 
values, contraction of enterprise, social change. 


That life insurance companies, during the past year, have been 
able to show an increase of insurance in force is indeed a 
tribute to the high purpose which these institutions serve. It 
indicates a growing national consciousness of this reliable 
form of financial protection. 


Life insurance is, in a real sense, an investment in peace of 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Financial Report to Policyholders 
for Year Ending December 31, 1931 


(In accordance with the Annual Report filed with the 
New York State Insurance Department.) 
DN gosta ab vanes aaeuskeen $3,590,115,653.72 
(Larger than any other financial institution in the world) 
Liabilities: 
Statutory Reserve ............. $3,085,308,878.00 
Reserve for Dividends 
pavable in 1932 upon 
Industrial Policies . . .$47,463,634.00 
Ordinary Policies ... 52,406,629.69 
Accident and Health 








ED Srichmw asad 2,530,500.00 
Total Dividends ....... 102,400,763.69 
All Other Liabilities....... 175,135,774.51 
Unassigned Funds ......... 227,270,237.52 
$3,590,115,653.72 
NOTE:— 


On the basis of market values as of De- 
cember 31, 1931, of stocks and of bonds 
not subject to amortization, the Total 
Assets are $3,571,679,092.24 and the Un- 
assigned Funds $208,833,676.04. 
IE Es on ds eas nednennes $907,093,871.37 
Increase in Assets during 1931.... 280,093,835.55 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued, 
Revived and Increased in 1931. 3,430,199,381.90 
(Excluding Increase on Group Policies) 
Total Bonuses and Dividends to 
Policyholders from 1892 to and 
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rr rrr ere 723,377,180.89 
Life Insurance Outstanding 
Ordinary Insurance ............ $9,848,994,131.00 


Industrial Insurance (premiums 
payable weekly or monthly)... 6,822,317,171.00 
Group Insurance .............. 2,776,032,647.00 


Total Insurance Outstanding. . . .$19,447,343,949.00 
(Larger than any other life insurance company in the world) 

Policies in Force (Including 

1,491,981 Group Certificates) . . 44,520,810 

(More than any other life insurance company) 
Accident and Health Insurance Outstanding 

Principal Sum Benefit........... $1,519,460,528.00 
Weekly Indemnity ............. 14,969,413.00 

















This Company is a mutual organization. It has no stock and no stockholders. All of its assets are held for 
the benefit of its Policyholders 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * NEW YORK 


- LEROY A. LINCOLN, Vice-President and General Counsel 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, President 


‘. Increase in Assets 
AES $924,402 per day 


Ze 
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mind, with interest payable in future comfort. It paves the 
way to education; to replacement of earning power cut off by 
death; to establishment of credit; to liquidation of indebted- 
ness; to estate creation—to these and other family or business 
objectives. 


* * * 


Metropolitan Life Insurance policyholders, representing about 
one-fifth of the populations of United States and Canada, 
should derive deep satisfaction from the accompanying state- 
ments of their Company. It must hearten them to realize how 
sound their life insurance protection continues to be. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Some Noteworthy Daily Averages of the 
Company’s Business During 1931 


Number of Claims Paid 
2,177 per day 


Number of Life Insurance 
Policies Issued and Revived 


18,959 per day 


Amount of Life Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased 
$11,320,790 per day 


Payments to Policyholders 


and Addition to Reserve 


$2,226,280 per day 


. Growth in Ten-Year Periods 


Life Insurance Outstanding Assets 
Policies in Force Life Insurance at End 
at End of Year at End of Year of Year 
1871 . . . 11,299 . . $14,989,582 . . $1,102,706.78 
1881 . . 196,673 . . . 27,328,353 . . . 1,973,047.08 
1891 . 2,281,640 . . 258,707,763 . . 13,626,948.21 
1901 . 6,234,302 . 1,076,977,204 . . 74,771,758.56 
1911 . 12,007,138 . 2,399,878,087 . . 353,013,477.36 


1921 . 25,819,846 . 7,005,707,839 . 1,115,583,024.54 
1931 . 44,520,810 . 19,447,343,949 . 3,590,115,653.72 
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H. H. McBratney Joins 
Connecticut Mutual 


WITH MAGRUDER IN BALTIMORE 
Former State Mutual General Agent 
Began Life Insurance Career 
In New York 
Henry H. McBratney, former general 
agent of the State Mutual Life at Balti- 
more and at one time head of the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters Association, has 
been appointed associate general agent 
of the Connecticut Mutual in Baltimore. 
He will be associated with Warren K. 





ra. Ee. 


McBRATNEY 


Magruder, general agent, who in turn 
succeeded the late Franklin G. Allen. 
Mr. McBratney began his life insur- 
ance career in New York City with the 
agency of the Aetna Life at 100 William 
Street. Five years ago he took over the 
general agency of the State Mutual in 
Baltimore. He is a Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter. At the present time he is 
national committeeman to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters from 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters Asso- 


ciation. His new connection as associate 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
will enable him to continue his work 
along general agency lines and at the 


same time give him an opportunity to 
take care of his personal clientele. 


THIRTY GRADUATE AT N. Y. U. 
John C. McNamara poy eon Gradu- 


ates of Life Insurance Training 
Course at Exercises on Tuesday 

Graduation exercises for the thirty life 
underwriters who have completed the 
winter term of the life insurance training 
course at New York University, which 
is under the direction of James Elton 
Bragg, were held Tuesday morning at the 
university. Edward J. Sisley, chairman 
of the educational committee of the Life 
Underwriters’ Assocation of New York 
City, which sponsors the course, presented 
certificates to the graduates. 

The main address at the exercises was 
given by John C. McNamara, Jr., head 
of a large Guardian Life agency in the 
city and a great believer in the educa- 
tional movement in life insurance. He 
emphasized that life insurance selling 
aids both the buyer and the seller, but 
that agents should forget their profit in a 
transaction and look at the case wholly 
from the prospect’s viewpoint, once they 
are in for an interview. In this way 
only can they make their business a 
really professional one 

Among the other guests who attended 
the exercises were Dean John T. Madden 
and Assistant Dean Edward J. Kilduff of 
New York University, and the following 
general agents: Harold Taylor, Mutual 


Life; Herbert N. Fell, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, and Robert L. Jones, State Mutual. 
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Of Travelers Agents 


LAUNCHED AT BREAKFAST HERE 





To Commemorate Birth of Company 68 
Years Ago; Blazing Trail of 
Business Recovery 





A thousand agents of the Travelers in 
this territory attended a breakfast at the 
Hotel Astor on Thursday morning where 
was launched a sixty-eight days’ cam- 
paign in commemoration of the fact that 
on April 1, 1864, sixty-eight years ago, 
the Travelers issued its first policy. It 
is described as a trail-blazing journey 
of pioneers on the road to recovery, the 
Travelers representatives having been 
pioneers in many developments of the 
insurance business. 

The speakers were Vice-Presidents 
James L. Howard and H. H. Armstrong, 
and Professor William B. Bailey, econ- 
omist of the Travelers. 

The immediate objectives of this spe- 
cial effort for business are to revisit and 
resolicit all eligible accident policyhold- 
ers; to analyze their needs and explore 
possibilities for adequate coverage to 
suit present-day circumstances. An at- 
tempt will be made also to make 25% 
of all business calls on new prospects. 


Interest Stimulation 


To stimulate greater interest on the 
part of our agents during these sixtv- 
eight davs of snecial activity and to 
make easily available to both old and 
new customers, amounts of insurance 
adaptable to their present budget. the 
followine underwriting formula will be 
observed bv those who have the non- 
medical privilege—for the sixty-eight 
day period only: 

1. Non-medical consideration of applications 
for $2,500 to $15,000 of insurance. ior. 

2. Non-medical consideration of applications 
for as much as $10,000 with Family Income 
Trust Agreement (under normal practice the 
maximum for this combination is $5,000). 
Non-medical consideration of the addition 
of $10,000 Family Income Trust Agreement 


w 





110 Fulton Street 


Lire INsuRANCE AGENCY 


requires the services of a representative experienced in con- 
tacting with brokers and surplus writers to develop production 
through these sources. Liberal compensation and terms for the 
right man. Write giving full particulars. 
Box 1189 
THE EastERN UNDERWRITER 


New York City 








in Maryland! 


Generous Contract . 





Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 
. Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
rleston, est Virgini 


Virginia 








Dr. Cook’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the estate and the income after age 60 
can be proportionately increased to any 
larger amount desired. 


Cites Own Experience 


After thirty years of business and pro- 
fessional life myself—and with probably 
less than the normal investment losses, 
for I have been peculiarly fortunate in 
association with the conservative invest- 





to Term policies converted as of Attained Age 
during this sixty-eight day period. : ; 

4. Authorization of coupon binders with 
a minimum of $2,500 and a maximum not to 
exceed his further non-medical eligibility in each 
non-medical case where, in the judgment of the 
company, the risk is acceptable for additional 
insurance. : Pi 

5. Issuance of coupon binders with a mini- 
mum of $2,500 and a maximum of $15,000 in 
each medically examined case where, in the 
judgment of the underwriter, the risk is accept- 


able for additional insurance. 








Can the Accident Victim 
Pay for Expert Care? 


Recovery from accidental injury may hinge on 
ability to pay for expert care and on freedom from 


financial strain. 


Our new reimbursement insurance pays all 
expenses up to a definite and sufficient amount in 
addition to the usual benefits for loss of life, limbs, 


sight and time. 


For folders, rates, etc., call our local office or 


address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





ment department of my own company, 
giving me an advantage that few phy- 
sicians have—I can emphatically say that 
I would be far ahead today if every 
dollar I had saved had been put into old 
line life insurance, and I believe the 
same would hold true of all the physi- 
cians in this audience. From my own 
experience and that of my professional 
friends, I feel justified in urging every 
medical student and physician to lay out 
an investment life insurance program for 
himself, and by adhering to it strictly 
throughout his active career guarantee 
to his family adequate protection, and 
to himself ease, comfort, and cultured 
leisure in his later years. 





ILLINOIS BANKERS CHANGES 





Company Makes New Appointments in 
Dallas, Chicago, Des Moines and 
Cedar Rapids 
The Illinois Bankers Life of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., has made a number of im- 
portant changes and additions in the 
company’s agency force during recent 
weeks. The Dallas agency has been 
placed under the management of Oscar 
and G. L. Dillehay. They went to Dallas 
from Little Rock, Ark., where they had 
built up a large business in fire and cas- 
ualty lines. They succeed M. W. Hul- 
sey, who last year was called to the 
home office to become agency director. 
With the appointment of A. N. Ste- 
venson in March, a third Chicago gen- 
eral agency has been opened, at 39 South 
LaSalle Street. Mr. Stevenson has had 
a wide experience in the business. In 
Iowa, new agencies have been opened at 
Des Moines and Cedar Rapids. R. RK. 
Rust, formerly engaged as a state agent 
and in supervisory work for other com- 
panies in North Dakota, has a block of 
counties in central Iowa, with headquar- 
ters in Des Moines. R. T. Voorhees 1s 
handling northeastern Iowa, with offices 
in Cedar Rapids. To assist in the fur- 
ther development of the state, J. M. 
Fouts has been engaged as a field super- 
visor and is working out of Des Moines. 


REJOINS BROOKLYN NATIONAL 

The Brooklyn National Life has ap- 
pointed Pierson H. Gould associate ¢en- 
eral agent under Lester E. Beardslee, 
general agent for the company at 123 
William Street, New York City. He !1as 
had a wide experience in the business. 
He was with the Brooklyn Nationa! 10 
1926 and 1927. 


C. L. FRITZ APPOINTMENT | 
C. L. Fritz, manager for the Acacia 
Mutual in Newark, has been mace 4 
member of the company’s field advisory 
committee for 1932. Manager Legters ° 
Tampa, Fla., and Manager Suter of Bal- 
timore are the other members of the 
committee. 


FALKNER LOUISVILLE MANAG ER 


Brantley Falkner has been made mat 
ager of the Fidelity Mutual Life’s 0! 
fice at Louisville, Ky. 
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Aetna Life Introduces 

New Retirement Annuity 
INCOME AVAILABLE AT ANY AGE 
Policies Will Be Issued with Annual 


Premiums of $50, or Any Other 
Multiple of Amount 








A retirement annuity with several 
novel features is being launched by the 
Aetna Life today. The income may be- 
gin at any age selected by the policy- 
holder within the limits specified in the 
policy and before the time the annuity 
payments are to commence. Premiums 
are payable up to that age. The income 
will be payable monthly and the policy 
sets forth the amount of the income 
payable for any age selected for the an- 
nuity to begin. 

Instead of the regular life annuity, 
under which payments cease at death 
of the annuitant, a refund annuity may 
be elected. This will be for a some- 
what smaller amount and will be pay- 
able for life, but in the case of the re- 
fund annuity if the annuitant should 
die before having received payments 
equal to the cash value of the policy 
at the time the annuity commenced, 
then payment will be continued to his 
beneficiary until total payments equal 
that sum. 

Policies will be issued with annual 
premiums of $50, $100, $150 or any other 
multiple of $50. Instead of being paid 
annually, the premiums may be paid by 
semi-annual instalments of $51, quar- 
terly instalments of $26, or monthly in- 
stalments of $8.75 for each $100 of an- 
nual premium. The minimum annual 
premium for which a policy will be writ- 
ten is $50, but no policy will be issued 
with an instalment premium of less than 


Cash Values Available 

After the policy has been in force one 
full year and before annuity payments 
have commenced, the policy may be sur- 
rendered for its cash value. The cash 
surrender values are the same for all 
ages at issue and increase with the du- 
ration of the policy. In event of the 
death of the annuitant before the an- 
nuity commenced, a death benefit equal 
to the cash value or the total premiums 
paid, whichever is greater, will be paid 
to the beneficiary. 
_ The following table shows the monthly 
income, purchased by $100 annually, 
available at various ages on the new 
Aetna Life contract when the applicant 
is thirty years of age. 





Age Males 
Income Life Refund 
Begins Annuity Annuity 
30) $16.33 $14.92 
55 25.62 22.87 
60 39.40 34.17 
65 60.24 50.46 
7) 92.32 74.26 


The new contract is also available to 


females, the monthly income furnished 
ay slightly less than that on male 
Ives 





ASSOCIATIONS HOLDING UP 


That life underwriters’ associations are 
the only organizations of salesmen today 
which are holding their memberships, and 
in many cases showing gains, was 
brought out by Herbert L. Smith, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, in a talk he 
gave at the Tri-State Congress in Phila- 
delphia last week. Mr. Smith presided 
at the afternoon session of the congress. 


a 


A. L. Cc to Pay Tribute 

To Canadian Companies 
PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR MEET 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Headquar- 


ters; Legal and Financial Sections 
Meet October 3 and 4 





When the American Life Convention 
convenes in its twenty-seventh annual 
meeting at the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Can., on October 5 it will mark 
the first time that the organization has 
met outside of the United States. The 
convention plans this year to officially 
pay tribute to the Canadian life com- 
panies that are members of the organi- 
zation. 

As has been the custom for many 
years the Legal Section of the American 
Life Convention will convene in advance 
of the general meeting. The first ses- 
sion of the legal section will be held 
on Monday, October 3, and it will con- 
clude its sessions on the following day. 
The financial section plans to meet on 
Tuesday, October 4. The annual golf 
tournament will be held on October 3 
and 4 and the prizes will be awarded 
to the winners at the stag dinner to be 
given the evening of October 4. 

Main Body Gathers October 5 


The main body of the convention will 
gather the morning of October 5. Fol- 
lowing the customary addresses of wel- 
come by prominent Canadians and greet- 
ings from other important life insurance 


and business organizations, John M. 
Laird, vice-president, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, president of the American Life 


Convention, and Judge Byron K. Elliott 
of St. Louis, manager and general coun- 
sel of the convention, will deliver their 
annual addresses. 

On the afternoon of October 5 there 
will be an informal conference on Group 
Insurance, while the annual executive 
session of the convention is to be held 
the evening of the same day. The gen- 
eral session of the convention will con- 
tinue the morning of October 6. That 
afternoon the Home Office Management 
Section will hold its sectional meeting. 
The annual banquet and dance, the chief 
social affair of the convention, is sched- 
uled for the night of October 6. 

The Agency Section’s sectional meet- 
ing is to be held the morning of Fri- 
day, October 7, in advance of the gen- 
eral session of the convention. It is 
probable that the new officers of the 
convention and the place for the next 
annual meeting will be decided at that 
session of the main body. 

Keesling Program Chairman 

Francis V. Keesling, vice-president 
and general counsel, West Coast Life, 
is chairman of the program committee 
for this year’s meeting of the conven- 
tion. The other members of this com- 


mittee are: Gerard S. Nollen, president, 
Bankers Life of lowa; Herbert M. 
Woollen, president, American Central 


Life, and J. G. Parker, actuary, Impe- 
rial Life of Canada. 
140 Company Members 

The first organization meeting at St. 
Louis more than twenty-six years ago 
was attended by the representatives of 
but fifteen comparatively small compa- 
nies. Today the American Life Con- 
vention includes in its membership ap- 
proximately 140 companies with more 
than $32,000,000,000 of life insurance in 
force and admitted assets of about 
$4,000,000,000. None but companies that 


conform to very rigid ideals of financial 
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to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


It writes Annuities and 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
and 
Manager of Agencies 








responsibility and business integrity are 
permitted to join the association. 

The Canadian companies which are 
members of the American Life Conven- 
tion are: Canada Life, Confederation 
Life, Imperial Life, and ‘Sun Life. Offi- 
cials of Canadian life companies have 
long been prominent in the affairs of 
the convention. T. B. Macaulay, presi- 
dent, Sun Life, and A. N. Mitchell, gen- 
eral manager, Canada Life, are vice- 
presidents of the convention, while J. 
H. Domelle, secretary, Canada Life, is 
chairman of the important home office 
management section of the convention. 


ASS’N IN NEW LOCATION 

The executive offices of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York City 
are now located in the new and enlarged 
quarters in Suite 1405 at the 92 Liberty 
Street Building. The telephone numbers 
will remain the same as at the old loca- 
tion, Barclay 7-1358-9. 


IN HONOR OF J. A. McLAIN 
The Guardian Life has planned a 
baseball contest for the company’s field 
force in April with the purpose of pay- 
ing honor to Vice-President James A. 
McLain. 


MANILA APPOINTMENT 
Dr. E. L. Hall is now in charge of the 
Philippine branch of the Sun Life of 
Canada. He was formerly agency as- 
sistant at the Shanghai branch of the 
company. 








ee 





OPENS BRANCH IN QUEBEC 





Prudential of London Continued Expan- 
sion in Canada; Paul Audet Manager 
of New Branch 

The Prudential of England has opened 
a new branch office in the city of Que- 
bec wfth Paul Audet in charge as branch 
manager. This is in line with the Eng- 
lish company’s plans for further devel- 
opment of the life insurance business 
in Canada. Mr. Audet, after attending 
Laval and McGill Universities, founded 
the firm of Paul Audet & Co., insurance 
brokers. He built up a substantial fire 
and casualty insurance business and also 
won success in life insurance as a part- 
time representative of the Sun Life. He 
will operate the three classes of the 
business for the Prudential of England. 

The Prudential of England, which is 
the largest insurance organization in the 
British Empire, has extensive invest- 
ments in Canada and commenced writing 
fire business there in 1923 and casualty 
business in 1928. The company com- 
mencecd writing life insurance in Can- 
ada in September, 1930, and has now 
established life branch offices in Mon-, 
treal, Toronto (2), Hamilton, Windsor 
and Quebec. The Canadian Life branch 
is under the control of Frank C. Capon 
and the company’s head office for Can- 
ada is situated in the Dominion Square 


Building, Montreal, where the under- 
writing and issue of life policies are 
handled. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





a 


17-23 John Street, New York 


MANAGERS 


COrtland 7-8300 





INSURANCE CO. suttice 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 


578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
. 245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
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charge, over and above a base rate, is 
made to defray the expense of doing 
business in many communities, through 
intermediaries, who join with the insur- 
ance company in a working partnership 
arrangement with the home owner.” 


Companies Helping Home Owners 


That the companies are co-operating 
in aiding home owners was shown by 
Mr. Smith when he said: 

“It is interesting to note the additional 
amount of work which the insurance 
companies are assuming today in an ef- 
fort to work out the home owners’ mort- 
gage problems. Great forebearance is 
being shown in co-operating with hon- 
est, conscientious borrowers who today, 
through decreased earnings or misfor- 
tune, are not able to meet their full in- 
terest, tax and principal payments. All 
companies are adding to their field forces 
for the purpose of directly interviewing, 
assisting and giving advice to these de- 
linquent borrowers. Providing a_bor- 
rower is physically maintaining his prop- 
erty, is not diverting funds to other uses 
that should be applied on his indebted- 
ness and is making every conscientious 
effort to pay what he can, the compa- 
nies are uniformly being lenient with 
him and granting him every concession 
consistent with sound business principles. 

“The insurance companies are doing 
what they can to meet the trying situa- 
tion. With this background, I am more 
firmly convinced than ever that atten- 
tion is being centered on the wrong 
phase of the mortgage situation in the 
urging of this legislation. 

“At the present time, mortgage lenders 
everywhere are having to foreclose on 
a certain number of properties. In the 
case of insurance companies, these hous- 
es are immediately repaired and rehabil- 
itated. If they cannot be sold readily, 
as is usually the case today, they must 
be rented. The effect of such proper- 
ties on the whole real estate market, 
and particularly on the home market, is 
as inevitable as it is unfortunate and 
regrettable. As the number of these 
properties increases, there will be ample 
opportunity for any prospective home 
owner to secure a first rate hore in 
good condition, at a low price and on 
most reasonable terms. What better 
stimulation to home owning can be fur- 
nished by artificial means? 

“My honest conviction, based on ex- 
tensive and constant travel, upon regular 
reports by our correspondents, and upon 
careful investigation by our traveling 
field men, is that there is a distinct over- 
supply of housing in every one of the 
thirty-three cities and towns in which 
we lend, and that has been and is the 
prevailing opinion among the mortgage 
executives of life insurance companies 
who keep closely in touch with the situ- 
ation in all parts of the country. Not 
only are there vacant houses, but vacant 
apartments, one competing directly with 
the other for tenants and the apartments 
competing indirectly with houses for 
purchasers. In every community that I 
know of, there are some unsold new 
houses. At the cost of repetition, let 
me state that there is an increasing num- 
ber of rehabilitated, repossessed houses 





R. GRAEME SMITH 


in each community. In view of all this, 
it seems that too much stress has been 
laid upon the miracle of creating home 
owners by providing easy credit through 
some Federal lending system. The means 
and the material for creating new home 
owners are already at hand. If a man 
is a potential home buyer, he has never 
had better opportunity than today as 
regards choice of available property, low 
price and easy terms. 

“Will an institutional Federal lending 
system give the potential home buyer a 
better opportunity or will it perform that 
miracle we all so devoutly look for; that 
is, the creation of more potential home 
buyers ? 

“Upon the constant insistence of the 
proponents of this bill, it is necessary 
to touch upon the supposed relief which 
this measure will give to the distressed 
home owner. I think we will all agree 
that there is no way for any banking 
system to assist a man who is not able 
to meet his interest payments and taxes. 
Certainly, no Home Loan Bank system 
can put money in his pocket to pay these 
items. Certainly, no co-operative or gov- 
ernmental agency can take over his loan 
if he cannot pay them. How is this 
proposed system to give relief? 

“The proponents stress the plight of 
the man whose loan matures. It has not 
come to my personal attention that lend- 
ers have been foreclosing properties sole- 
ly because a loan cannot be refinanced 
at maturity. Granting, however, that 
such cases have occurred, I am of the 
firm belief that they will be far less 
frequent and eventually non-existent, 
when a great deal more property is tak- 
en over by foreclosure. Why any lend- 
er should figure that he can put himself 
in a better position by taking over a 
piece of property, rather than extending 
or renewing a loan, is more than I, as 
a practical mortgage man, can see. My 
prediction is that the time is at hand 
when every lender will realize that he 
is less liquid with a property than with 
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an obligation. Bankers, receivers for 
closed banks, building and loan associ- 
ations, insurance companies and savings 
banks will realize this.” 


Mr. Smith summarized the objections 
to the Home Loan Bank bill as follows: 


I am opposed to this legislation because it 
appears to be unnecessary, unsound, and will 
not serve the purposes of the home-owning pub- 
lic. Furthermore, it seems to me that the fol- 
lowing thoughts are well-founded in reason: 

1. Until such funds of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as are allocated to the re- 
lief of frozen mortgage assets are exhausted, 
or until Congress refuses to augment such 
funds by future appropriation to the tempor- 
ary Reconstruction Finance Corporation, there 
is no emergency need for Federal Home Loan 
Banks. 

2. We believe great difficulty will be en- 
countered in selling bonds of the Home Loan 
Bank system, particularly in view of the in- 
vestor’s experience with Federal Land Bank 
bonds. We believe that the Home Loan Bank 
bonds would not sell at a low enough interest 
rate to benefit more than one class of institu- 
tion that would be privileged to discount mort- 
gages. We believe this will be particularly true 
after the flotation of bonds for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, for the deficit 
and for farm relief. 

3. We believe that the sale of Home Loan 
Bank bonds, tax-exempt, is class legislation, dis- 
criminatory in character. It would further 
deplete tax income to the Federal Government, 
the states and the smaller governmental units 
at a time when income is being sought from 
every source. It would add greatly to total 
government indebtedness, thus tending to depre- 
ciate outstanding government obligations. 

4. We doubt the safety factor in operation 
of proposed Federal Home Loan Banks, point- 
ing to the experience of the Federal Land 
Banks which, during the current depression, 
find their bonds depreciated, no market for 
new bonds, no money to lend and the neces- 
sity of calling on Congress for additional help 
to keep their doors open. Just as the Federal 
Land Bank system failed to assist in the pres- 
ent emergency, so we believe the Federal Home 
Loan Banks would fail to meet future emer- 
gencies. 

5. We are opposed to a further extension 
of government activity into private business. 
We feel that the regulatory power of Federal 
Home Loan Bank system would lead to a fur- 
ther invasion of Federal authority into the 
field of states’ rights. 

6. We oppose inflation of mortgage credit, 
stimulation of building and the resultant fu- 
ture depressing in value of existing home equi- 
ties through an over-supply of homes. We 
maintain that when liquidation has pursued its 
course, private mortgage lending can and will 
adequately finance real estate when, as and if 
teal estate warrants financing on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 





NEW SEATTLE MANAGER 


F. A. Nicholson, former branch man- 
ager at St. John, N. B., of the Manufac- 
turers Life, has been made a manager 

-at Seattle, Wash. He served in the 
Royal Air Force overseas and was a 
flight-commander. 





LIKE A 
SPRING TONIC. . 


Economic spring fever de- 
mands a financial tonic. Field 
workers have such a tonic in 
the “Income for Life” policy 
originated by the Fidelity. 
Men with impaired estates are 
turning to “Income for Life” 
to make their future secure. 


Fipetiry AGENTS PROFIT 


This is a tonic for Fidelity 
agents, too. Other tools in their 
complete sales kit include Low 
Rate Life, Family Income, 
Disability benefits — both in- 
come and waiver of premium 
—and Accidental Death Bene- 
fits. They are backed by con- 
tracts based on more than half 
a century of fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALGOT President 


si IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 











VISIT CANADIAN AGENCIES 

Frank C. Capon, in charge of the 
Canadian business of the Prudential of 
London, has been visiting branches ot 
that company. He visited Windsor, 
Hamilton and Toronto, 





ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE AHEAD 
New business of the Illinois Bankers 
Life written in the first three months o! 
this year is running 35% ahead of the 
corresponding period of last year. 





ENTERS INSURANCE 

Herbert Ballantine, who for eight 
years was associated with the department 
store of L. Bamberger & Co., in New- 
ark, has entered the life insurance field. 
and become a member of the William H. 
Masterson agency in Newark for the 
Equitable Society. 





Qualifications. 
110 Fulton Street 





AGENCY SUPERVISOR WANTED 


Newark Agency of Nationally Known Life Company Has Splendid 
Opportunity for Man with Successful Production Record. Write 
for Confidential Interview, Stating Age, Earnings Expected, and 
Box 1188, The Eastern Underwriter 





New York 
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ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York 
Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 
HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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Union Central Treasurer 
WITH CO. THIRTY-THREE YEARS 





Rose From Clerkship; Name Four Asst. 
Treasurers; G. Pansiera, H. H. 
Ahrens, W. C. Dunkhorst and 
C. H. Dunkhorst 





The new treasurer of the Union Cen- 
tral Life of Cincinnati, elected at the 
meeting of the directors last week is 
Henry L. Hodell, who entered the serv- 
ice of the company thirty-three years 
ago as a Clerk in the financial depart- 
ment. He succeeds Robert M. Green, 
who resigned recently. 

Four assistant treasurers were named: 
G. Pansiera, H. H. Ahrens, W. C. Dunk- 
horst and C. H. Dunkhorst. 

Mr. Hodell is a native of Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., where he was born March 
7, 1880. In 1899, shortly after his gradu- 
ation in Lawrenceburg, Mr. Hodell 
joined the Union Central as a clerk in 
the financial department. His ability 
was recognized by a long series of pro- 
motions beginning in 1911 when he was 
made assistant chief clerk. He became 
chief clerk in 1920 and was elected as- 
sistant treasurer June 1, 1925. 

Mr. Hodell is married and has three 
sons, ages 23, 20 and 15. He is a thirty- 
second degree Mason and a member of 
Trinity Commandery of the Knights 
Templar. He is also a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Exchange Club. 

Assistant Treasurer Pansiera was born 

and educated in Cincinnati and joined 
the company in 1907 after training as 
an accountant which caused him to be 
placed in the financial department. He 
was made manager of the statistical di- 
vision of that department in 1915. Dur- 
ing the World War he saw service over- 
seas as sergeant in the 136th Field Ar- 
tillery and was discharged in 1919. He 
returned immediately to the company 
and in 1924 was made chief clerk in the 
financial department. The following 
year he was made personnel director 
of the company and in 1929 director of 
the office systems bureau. He was elect- 
ed assistant secretary in January of this 
year. 
Assistant Treasurer Ahrens has served 
in the financial department for thirty- 
two years. He was born near Cincin- 
nati fifty-two years ago and joined the 
Union Central as a clerk in the collec- 
tion division of the financial department 
in 1900. He arose from the position of 
clerk in the department to be manager 
of his division, and in February, 1930, 
he was appointed supervisor of collec- 
tions. He was appointed district super- 
visor of the middle-western territory in 
January, 1932. 

W. C. Dunkhorst and C. H. Dunkhorst 
are brothers, and natives of Newport, 
Ky. W. C. Dunkhorst graduated from 
Newport High School in 1898 and from 
Watters Business College in 1900. He is 
also a graduate of the Cincinnati Y. M. 
C. A. Law School and a member of the 
bar in the states of Kentucky and Ohio. 
He joined the Union Central in 1913 as 
a clerk in the financial department and 
handled the collections of interest on 
mortgages until 1922 when he was 
Placed in charge of collection and real 
state division of the financial depart- 
ment. He was manager of this division 
until 1929 when he was made supervi- 
sor of real estate. He was made district 
supervisor in charge of the southern and 
western states in 1930. 

- H. Dunkhorst is also a graduate of 
the grade and high schools of Newport, 


—_—. 


LOW WESTERN DEATH RATE 


_ A new low death rate was established 
In 193] for the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
“Ountain states, according to the Met- 
ropolitan Life. The rate on Industrial 
Policyholders there dropped 4.1% during 
the year, while east of the Rockies there 
Was an increase of 1.2% from the pre- 
vious minimum. 








HENRY L. HODELL 


Ky., and received his LL.B. degree from 
the Cincinnati Y. M. C. A. Law School 
in 1911. He entered the service of the 
Union Central in 1907 as a clerk in the 
financial department and became man- 
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PROGRESS 





Over 500 new agents joined our sales force since January 1931. 
These new agents along with loyal sales organization are responsible for gain 
in new business and insurance in force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD, 


MASSACHUSETTS 











McCURDY ESTATE $6,000,000 

An estate estimated at more than 
$6,000,000 was left by Robert H. Mc- 
Curdy, former general manager of the 
Mutual Life, whose death was reported 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week. 
The will contains specific bequests to- 
taling more than $1,500,000 to institu- 
tions, “relatives, friends and employes. 
The bulk of the estate is left to Miss 
Matilda L. Pilot of New York City, who 
was an intimate friend of the late Mrs. 
McCurdy. 





ager of the renewal division in 1911. In 
1923 C. H. Dunkhorst was promoted to 
assistant supervisor of the financial de- 
partment and in 1925 he was made su- 
pervisor. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 

















NEWARK TRUST COURSE 

Beginning Thursday, April 7, the Fi- 
delity Union Trust Co. of Newark will 
give a series of weekly “Trust Talks” at 
its headquarters in Newark. It has been 
arranged so that there will be two rep- 
resentatives from each life insurance 
agency in Newark in attendance at the 


talks. 
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New York Life’s Radio Programs 


“Great Personalities” by Frazier Hunt 


A story about Roy W. Howard, newspaper man. He began 
his career as a reporter on an Indiana Daily and is now chief 
executive of a great “chain” of Daily newspapers. His story, 
of interest to all newspaper readers, portrays the influence of 
the Press in our national life. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 

on any of the following Stations: 
‘ 


9:30 Eastern Time .......... New York .......... (WJZ) 
ee ee a runkicalthae i (WBZ) 
ee ee oe hoe ne Springfield ere (WBZA) 
ee te We era dak ee Ne Baltimore ......... (WBAL) 
ee ee ties De Richmond ....... (WRVA) 
ee ee ER Ler rere Jacksonville ....... (WJAX) 
ee ee dha se Rochester ........ (WHAM) 
ee ee a Sie ee ee Cleveland ....... (WGAR) 
ee ee <A ree PD ass cencs (KDKA) 
ee ee i eee I vices i<:siacw-oresiarene (WJR) 
ee ee ob GPCR Cincinnati ......... (WLW) 

8:30 Central Time............Chicago .......... (WENR) 
—- Siede.......... (KWK) 
ee te BP A eee cea Kansas City ....... (WREN) 
ee “ Fe oe as eee Council Bluffs, Ia... .(KOIL) 
e » Ty akin aen ai lee seden _Cedar Rapids, Ia.... (KWCR) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



































LIVE HINTS’FOR BUSINESS 
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. SS . 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the 


“For several years 


Different we found _ selling 
Methods easy,” says Griffin M. 
Necessary Lovelace, secon d 


vice-president of the 
New York Life, writing in the company’s 
Bulletin. “Almost anybody could sell by 
giving people a chance to buy. It was 
just a question of getting to them ahead 
of the man with the new car, new re- 
frigerator or the new gadget. We were 
doing more business but many of us 
were not growing stronger. The easier 
our work, the less effort was required; 
and it takes effort applied to obstacles 
to strengthen muscle, mind and morale. 
Perhaps we were a bit soft when things 
began to happen late in 1929, 

“Today, as never before, we need to 
get ourselves organized and do the 
things that will give us more power for 
production. We need a definite program 
of work and courage to put it through 
day by day—one day at a time, as if 
each day were the only day in the cal- 
endar. We must employ systematic 
methods. We need, as never before, 
each one of us, to get down to funda- 
mentals—to organize ourselves—our feet, 
our heads and our hearts for the job of 


the hour.” 
+ * * 

Trying to persuade 
A Good a prospect to name a 
Selling contingent benefi- 
Argument ciary makes a good 
sales argument, says 
Policysales of the Bankers National. 


Here is a pertinent sales talk suggested 
in this regard: 
Agent—Good morning, Mr. Prospect— 


[ am Mr. Blank, of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. 
Prospect—I am not interested in in- 


surance this morning 

Agent—I have appreciated that, Mr. 
Prospect. I assume that you are now 
coyered and I have just called to ask 
if your present policies include a contin- 
gent beneficiary. 

Prospect—A 
beneficiary ? 
is it? 

Agent—May I ask to whom your pres- 
ent insurance is made payable? 

Prospect—Every cent of it to my wife. 

Agent—But what if Mrs. Prospect 
should happen to precede you in death 
and you have failed to name another 
beneficiary, or, in these days of con- 
gested traffic and craze for speed, you 
were both in a fatal accident? 

Prospect—Why I suppose the money 
would go to my children? i 

Agent—Well, part of it would. 

Prospect—Oh, yes? Why not all? 

Agent—Well, in such an event the 
money would be paid to the administra- 
tor or executor of your estate, and of 
course would be subject to whatever 
debts there would be against your estate. 
If the amount of your insurance is added 
to your estate, it may make a difference 
in the fees that are payable. You know 
there are always a number of costs to 
be considered, bond fees of your admin- 
istrator Or your executor, court costs, 
taxes, etc. But the most important part 
is that in all too many cases, there is a 


_ what? \ contingent 
Never heard of it. What 
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Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


delay that very often runs as long as a 
year or so before the estate is finally 
closed. Now by naming your children as 
contingent beneficiaries, all of those costs 


and delays will be eliminated. The com- 
pany will pay the money over to them 
immediately without any charges of any 
kind, any delays or any court actions. 
And you can have those contingent bene- 
ficiaries put in your policies without any 
expense or trouble. 


* * * 
Mutual Life 
On “Points” tells an en- 
Sales lightening story 
Resistance about a salesman— 
not a life insurance 


worker—discussing in which he 
was unsuccessful. 


“T couldn’t get 


a case 


anywhere with @Mr. 
Smith,” he said. “I couldn’t overcome 
his sales resistance. He wouldn’t give 
me a ‘break.’” “Of course, this sounds 
amusing,” says “Points.” If Mr. Smith 
were “resisting,” why should he give an 
unwelcome salesman a “break” in the 
canvass? Why should a man fortify and 
then voluntarily make a break in his 
guard and invite the enemy to try to 
enter through the open place? It’s prac- 
tically the same thing. 

“Sales resistance” is natural and in- 
stinctive. Every normal person has it. 
Just what is sales resistance? In a 
phrase—as we see it—it’s an unwilling- 
ness to buy. When a salesman tries to 
sell something to a person who doesn’t 
want that something or thinks he doesn’t 
or doesn’t want it at once, the person has 
a natural sales resistance. Why not? If 
he doesn’t have it, he’d be subnormal. 
The prospect thinks the salesmaneis try- 
ing to force the service or article upon 
him. A salesman can’t reasonably look 
for “breaks” in sales resistance, and 
shouldn’t expect them. 

The salesman must, of course, plan his 
work—all his work—with the realization 
that he must meet sales resistance. Why 
not, however, call sales resistance mere- 
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There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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READY TO NEGOTIATE 


with men who know how and want to sell poli- 
cies—not experimenters but resultors—those who 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Incorporated 1848 











New York Life At Last Finds 
A Home For Famous Statue of Diana 


The statue of Diana which was on 
Madison Square Garden and which came 
into the possession of the New York 
Life in 1925, lying for six years in the 
Franklin Fireproof Storage Co. ware- 
house in Brooklyn, has been accepted 
by the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 
In 1925 a committee was formed, head- 
ed by Elihu Root, to try to raise $65,000 
in order to purchase the statue of Diana 
to put on a campanile on the campus 
of New York University. The commit- 
tee failed to raise the money. The in- 
surance company agreed to give a deed 
of gift to the University bestowing Di- 
ana upon her, © Alfred L. Aiken, vice- 








ly unwillingness to buy? Technical 
phrases sometimes have the effect of 
seeming to make difficulties much great- 
er than they are in fact. 

The salesman has the task of chang- 
ing unwillingness to buy to willingness 
to buy. He is a real salesman as he ex- 
ercises and increases his ability to bring 
about this change. The trained sales- 
man looks for no “breaks” in the re- 
sistance; he knows he must change un- 
willingness to willingness by skilfully 


‘ conveying to the prospect information 


and thought that will cause him to want 
to buy. 





DR 


* insurable from 
the day of birth 
with - 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne , Indiana 





president of the New York Life, who 
handled the details for the Philadelphia 
acceptance, said to a reporter of The 
New York Herald-Tribune last week: 

“The statue of Diana, by Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, was removed from the 
Madison Square Garden tower at the 
time of its demolition. The New York 
Life Insurance Co. has made every effort 
to find some one who would be inter- 
ested enough to erect this statue in a 
suitable place and environment in New 
York City, but none of these efforts 
has been successful. 

Site Not Yet Selected 

“New York University seriously con- 
sidered finding a place for Diana in its 
new campus at University Heights, but 
this involved the expenditure of a larger 
sum of money than the university felt 
justified in using for such a purpose at 
this time. 

“In January of this year Mr. Fiske 
Kimball, director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, took up with Mr. Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, chairman of the board 
of the insurance company, the possibil- 
ity of the museum acquiring the statue 
of Diana for erection on its grounds in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. After an 
inespection of the statue, and after be- 
ing satisfied as to the suitability of the 
site on which it will be placed, the statue 
was delivered to the museum and is now 
being reconditioned before being taken 
to its destination.” 





LINTON AND MASON SPEAKERS 


The speakers for the next dinner of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City to be held at the Hotel 
Astor on April 12, will be M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of the Provident Mutual, 
and Dewey R. Mason, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Aetna Life. Mr. 
Linton will discuss “The Investment Re- 
turn of Life Insurance,” and Mr. Mason, 
“Floating Power.” Entertainment will 
be furnished by Wallace Cox, baritone. 


B. W. DOUGLAS RECOVERING. 

Burnham W. Douglas, affiliated with 
the Newark office of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, who has been ill for nearly 
three months, is rapidly recovering an 
expects to be at his office within the 
next three weeks. Mr. Douglas, who 's 
a resident of Nutley, is also president 
of the B. W. Douglas agency in New- 
ark and a prominent member of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey. 
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“Il am a Hoarded Dollar” 


**— am part of that One Billion, Three Hundred 
Millions of Hoarded Money about which President Hoover 
has been speaking. 


** My owner has put me away in a dark Safe Deposit 
Box. I am not doing a thing. Having always been accustomed 
to an active life, this enforced idleness is really killing me. 
I’m as good as dead. 


** Formerly I was circulating around helping to make 
the wheels of industry turn. I gladdened the heart of many 
a merchant. Every Saturday night some family was happier 
and better because I came into their midst. 


**] formerly traveled all over the country, in and out 
of stores, helping to build homes and factories, paying freight 
bills, buying crops from farmers, constructing roads and 
bridges and power plants. I have helped mine coal, run 
steel mills, buy automobiles and enabled people to travel. 


** One of the ways I was employed again and again was 
to pay life insurance premiums, and I was never happier 
than when used to protect some family or to provide for some 
one’s old age through a life insurance or annuity policy. I 
have been in every life insurance office of the country, but was 
never permitted to stay there long. In a day or two I’d be 
invested in some mortgage, or some high grade corporate 
or government security, or used to help some widow. 


*¢] wish my present owner would put me back in 
circulation right now. I can assure him that there is no safer 
or more useful place for idle dollars like me than with a 
great life insurance company. Maybe my present owner will 
happen to think of Equitable life insurance or an Equitable 
annuity as a good thing to buy for his family or for himself. 
Then I would again see the sunshine and get out of this 
deadly dungeon where I’m not a bit of good to anyone.” 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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MINORITY STOCKHOLDERS 


An icy shiver ran down the backbones 





of insurance companies when they heard 
this week that the holder of five shares 
of stock in the Missouri State Life, a 
which has 500,000 shares of 


stock outstanding, had succeeded in hav- 


company 


ing a temporary receiver appointed fo 
the company. It is true that later in the 
day the Missouri Supreme Court issued 
a writ of prohibition restraining the St. 
Louis Circuit Court and the receivers 
from taking any steps whatever in regard 
to this receivership action. In the mean- 
time, this company, with more than a bil- 
lion dollars insurance in force; with a 
large office building, many employes, 
agency plants throughout the country, as- 
sets of $155,000,000, and having sympa- 
thetic co-operation of the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department, was subject to the em- 
barrassment of the publicity following the 
temporary receivership. It was another 
addition to a volume of undesirable pub- 
licity which has been received by this 
but which type of publicity it 
was thought had reached the end of its 
string as clashes for the control of the 
company had been compromised through 
choice and election of a new president 
and some other changes. The way seemed 
set for future progress because of the 
absence of these stock ownership faction- 
al differences and a revival of the team 
play spirit. 


company, 


In view of present disturbed insurance 
finance a serious situation presents itself 
if holders of a handful of insurance com- 
pany shares start crusading for receiver- 
ships. In the past few years ownership 
of insurance company stock has spread 
widely. One fire company has nearly 
12,000 stockholders. Almost any com- 
pany might have a disaffected stockholder 
or two who, annoyed by low market 
prices, may think administration is lack- 
ing in ability. 

For some time courts have been lean- 
ing backwards in dealing with the rights 
of minority stockholders, giving them the 
breaks in their decisions. This attitude 
was probably reached as a result of nu- 
merous incidents where large surplus 
earnings were bottled up in treasuries of 
withheld from minority 
stockholders for various reasons, some- 
times because it was decided to put the 
earnings back into the business. A noted 
controversy along such lines was that be- 
tween Henry Ford and the Dodge broth- 
ers. Ford had piled up millions on sur- 
plus; the Dodge brothers, as minority 
stockholders, wanted their share, or part 


corporations, 


of it, distributed. Other cases will occur 
to the reader. 

There is justice in the demands of minor 
stockholders that they should not have 
facts withheld from them about the con- 
dition and management of corporations 
in which they hold stock. Because their 
investment is small in perspective does 
not mean that it is not important. As 
far as they are concerned the investment 
is as important to them as it is to the 
major stockholder. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that the larger inter- 
ests have more at stake in the general 
picture—rights of all stockholders having 
to be considered—and because of that 
very large interest the majority is con- 
centrating its best ability and effort upon 
conducting the administration satisfactor- 
ily and profitably. The minority, there- 
fore, should place every confidence in the 
majority. 

In the case of the Missouri State Life, 
where so much is at stake for all the 
stockholders and where former situations 
have been straightening themselves out so 
well, it does not seem logical that a man 
holding shares in the company with a 
present market value of less than $100, 
is furthering his own best interest in 
not traveling along with the majority 
stockholders. 





BOND AMORTIZATION 

That company leaders are keenly inter- 
ested in any suggestion looking toward a 
stabilization in security portfolio valua- 
tions is shown in the reaction to an opin- 
ion expressed in The Eastern Underwri- 
ter last week by Charles E. Heath, vice- 
president, Standard Surety & Casualty, 
that bonds owned by companies other 
than life be amortized by approval of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Mr. Heath’s suggestion, con- 
sidered a timely one, was made with the 
thought in mind that the uniform adop- 
tion of the amortization principle would 
help to facilitate the adjustment when the 
Convention reverts to current market 
valuations of securities. 

In the casualty section this week the 
opinion is expressed by more than one 
executive that the use of the amortized 
value of bonds would prevent violent 
fluctuations in surplus account arising 
from purely adventitious movements in 
market quotations, especially when such 
quotations frequently do not represent 
real values. According to the latest avail- 
able information (that of the S. H. and 
L. J. Wolfe office) nineteen state insur- 
ance commissioners were favorable to the 
plan and about a dozen against it, when 
asked in January if they would allow 


The Human Side of Insurance 





F. SHALLCROSS 


CECIL 


Cecil F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
and president of the Pennsylvania, Mer- 

cantile, Commonwealth and Homeland, is 
a member of the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission of New York. 


* * * 


Harold Warner, United States fire 
manager of the Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe groups, is now on a 
business trip which will take him to the 
Pacific Coast. He will be gone about 
a month. 

o © -« 


A. R. Phillips, vice-president of the 
Great American, has returned from a 
trip to Florida and Cuba. While in Cuba 
he acted as the representative of Amer- 
ican companies in conference with the 
Cuban and British representatives con- 
cerning the fire insurance situation on 
that island. 

* * x 

Frank B. Heller of the Schlesinger- 
Heller insurance agency, Newark, N. J., 
and Mrs. Heller announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter Myra C. to Rich- 
ard J. Wellinghorst. A graduate of 
Panzer College of Physical Education in 
East Orange Miss Heller is physical di- 
rector in the Palisades Park Schools. 
Mr. Wellinghorst is a graduate of Cliff- 
side Park High School and Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady. 

* * * 

Frederick Frelinghuysen, Jr., has been 
admitted to the law firm of Pitney, 
Hardin & Skinner of Newark. President 
John R. Hardin of the Mutual Benefit 
Life is also a member of the law firm. 
Young Mr. Frelinghuysen is a son of the 
late Frederick Frelinghuysen, at the time 
of his death president of ‘the Mutual! 
Benefit Life, and a grandson of United 
States Senator Frederick Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen. 

* * & 


T. B. Brown, Jr., son of one of the 
largest life insurance producers in the 
Orient, being with the Sun Life of Can- 
ada at Shanghai, has been appointed 
manager of the new business depart- 
ment of the Underwriters’ Savings Bank 
there. 

* * * 


Fred J. Breen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, was 
East over the last week-end to spend 
Easter with his mother at her home in 
Connecticut. Mr. Breen is well-known 
to New York insurance men as former 
assistant to the general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





fire and casualty companies to use the 
amortized basis in valuing bonds, amply 
secured and not in default. This would 
indicate that the merits of the idea are 
recognized, 





Charles M. Howell, attorney and re 
ciprocal insurance leader of Kansas City, 
is said to be certain of the support oi 
twenty-seven of the fifty-six members of 
the Democratic City Committee of St 
Louis in his race for the Democrati 
nomination for United nates Senator 


E. F. Pimley de ntl in Singapore r 
lieving Walter Sullivan in charge of thi 
Malaya branch of the American Asiati 
Underwriters during the illness of the 
regular manager. 

* * * 

R. C. Sherriff, formerly an inspector 
in the Sun Insurance Office in England 
and internationally known as author of 
the play “Journey’s End,” whose new 
novel “Fortnight in September” was re- 
cently published, is now in Hollywood, 
where he will be associated with Uni- 
versal Pictures in the making of talking 
pictures. He was in New York City for 
a few days last week on his way to the 
Pacific Coast. 





ALFRED HURRELL 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential, has been 
elected president of the Glen Ridge Re- 
publican Club. He was formerly mayor 
of the town. 

 * 

C. W. Van Beynum, manager of the 
publicity department of the Travelers, 
was honored this week by being selected 
as one of the members of the northwest 
school district committee of Hartford by 
a special investigating committee of cit- 
izens. This committee uncovered serious 
problems of a financial and organization 
nature in school affairs and three non- 
partisan members were picked by tli 
committee especially for their standing 
and prominence to cope with the city’s 
school problems. Mr. Van Beynum is 
one of the best known insurance ai- 
vertising and publicity managers in the 
business and the Travelers publicity «: 
partment turns out some of the best ma- 
terial used by the insurance business 

: < < 


John A. Stevenson, vice-president at 
the Penn Mutual Life, was_ recently 
made a trustee of Berea College, Be- 
rea, Ky. 

x * x 

G. M. Heaphy, Far Eastern represent:- 
tive of the Northern Assurance, has been 
making a tour of the southern part ©! 
his rather extensive territory, making | 
spections. 

* * * 

Mansfield Freeman, vice-president ©! 
the Asia Life of Shanghai, has been 
spending some time in Singapore. 

ok * * 


James A. Garrity, insurance brokcr, 
has been elected president of the You- 
yers, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce. 
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Bill Against Race Discrimination in 


Insurance 
A bill has been introduced in the On- 
tario legislature which has as its aim 
prohibition of insurance companies “dis- 
criminating against applicants for insur- 
ance on the ground of their race or 
religion.” Canadian Insurance, weekly 
publication, opposes the bill editorially. 

* * *¢ 


Why Mr. Nertz Had His Phone 
Taken Out 


In the “It’s a Funny World” column 
of the current Aetna-izer the story is 
told of the predicament of a Mr. Nertz 
of Chicago (an insurance man) when the 
alleged wisecrack “Nerts” came into 
vogue. The Aetna-izer says: 

“Practical jokers galore began calling 
Mr. Nertz on the ’phone. 

“‘Hello, who’s speaking?’ a 
would ask. 

“‘Nertz,” Nertz would reply. 

““Aw Nerts, yoursclf,’ the caller would 
retort, and hang up. Nertz finally had 
his ’phone taken out. They had his num- 
ber, all right!” 

* 


caller 


* * 


First Woman Chief of Dole Bureau 

For the first time in the history of 
3ritish unemployment insurance, a wo- 
man has been appointed in complete 
control of a great labor exchange for 
both sexes. The woman in question, 
Miss K. M. Walls, is now carrying out 
the highly responsible duties associated 
with Shoreditch Labor Exchange, Lon- 
don, and the important change in offi- 
cial policy that is represented by the 
appointment of a woman instead of a 
man to such a post is being followed 
with interest. Miss Walls, who came 
from Scotland to take up her new posi- 
tion, has given the following interview 
to the Evening Standard: 

“The development is a natural sequel 
to the recommendations in the report of 
the Royal Commission that women in 
the Civil Service should be given a fair 
fiel! and no favor. 

“At the Great Marlborough Street 
exchange there is a woman manager, 
but this is an exchange that deals only 
with women. A woman also managed 
an exchange in Glasgow during the war, 
but this later became a mixed exchange. 

“lam keenly interested in my work, 
for I have had the advantage of a con- 
siderable amount of experience. For the 
Past seven years I have been an inspec- 
tor, and in that capacity have had to 
go round the country to various em- 
ployment exchanges. 

“A depressing task for a woman to 
see the effects of unemployment on so 
great a scale? I do not think so. There 
Seems to be a tendency in many quarters 
to look upon the unemployed as a block 
so unchanging in its character- 
StICS, 

Actually, however, the position is very 
different, for there are constant changes. 

here is a steady flow in and out, and 
the hopeful side of the work provides 
many consolations.” 

















Picking Right Type of Secretary 

The extent to which an executive’s 
secretary can influence the impression 
his personality makes on the business 
and especially on the reporters who call 
at his office and get their contact with 
him through his secretary, is not gener- 
ally realized by people who are more 
or less in the insurance public eye. This 
subject was touched on by B. C. Forbes 
in a recent issue of his financial maga- 
zine. He said: 

“Two of America’s foremost steel mas- 
ters have lately been in the public eye: 
Charles M. Schwab, who has just cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday, and 
James A. Farrell, retiring president of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. The two 
are essentially different types. Mr. 
Schwab maintains a cheerful disposition, 
always radiates optimism. Mr. Farrell 
is serious-minded, too much engrossed 
in his multifarious daily duties to find 
as much time for cultivating friendships. 
Were you to ask informed newspaper 
reporters why Schwab has received far 
more favorable publicity than Farrell, 
they would tell you, among other things, 
that Schwab’s right-hand confidential 
man has always made a point of extend- 
ing the utmost courtesy to everyone call- 
ing to see ‘The Chief,’ whereas Farrell 
has been much less fortunate in his sec- 
retarial help. I have often noticed that 
the conception the public get of a big 
man is influenced in no slight measure 
by the kind of secretary he employs to 
act for him.” 

a 


Dr. Alfred Manes’ Work On 
Insurance 


The fifth revised and enlarged edition 
of Professor Dr. Alfred Manes’ “Versi- 
cherungswesen” (Insurance) has just 
been published by B. G. Teubner in 
Leipzig and Berlin. It contains over 350 
pages and deals with the Insurance of 
Persons (Personalversicherung) com- 
prising life insurance by private corpora- 
tions and public societies, including sick- 
ness, invalidity and accident insurance 
in 180 pages and social insurance includ- 
ing unemployment insurance taking up 
the balance of the volume. 

The book starts with a historical re- 
view of the origin and development of 
life insurance beginning with the insur- 
ance-like institutions of the Roman Em- 
pire, of which the pension funds for re- 
tired non-commissioned officers of the 
Roman army are most nearly approach- 
ing life insurance as understood today; 
it is similar to annuities which of late 
are coming so much into favor. 

Interesting also is the development of 
various forms of life insurance during 
the middle ages, during the thirteenth to 
sixteenth centuries, when trade guilds 
practiced insurance but at first restrict- 
ed it to members of the guilds, though 
later on they took in outsiders. This 
was followed by the efforts of the church 
to better social conditions, founding 


pawnshops (montes pietatis) the funds 
for the operation of which were raised 
by loans paying no interest, but which 
were paid back after a term of years 


with ten times amount 
loaned, 

The developments of life insurance in 
France, England, the cradle of modern 
life insurance, Germany and other Eu- 
ropean countries are shown and the dis- 
cussion of the events in Germany due 
to the consequences of the world war 
and the inflation and the problems these 
events brought to the insurance business 
in Germany deserve a thorough study as 
they are especially interesting. This 
chapter is followed by tracing the de- 
velopment of the modern life insurance 
policy from its beginning. The incon- 
testibility, war risk and suicide features 
are treated at length. Mortality, pre- 
miums and premiums reserves, various 
special forms of life insurance are fol- 
lowed by chapters on sickness, invalidity 
and accident insurance. 

The second part of the book deals 
with social insurance. A historical in- 
troduction leads up to the Bismarckian 
system of social insurance in Germany 
which has influenced such efforts in 
other countries. The chapter on ynem- 
ployment insurance deserves special at- 
tention and study. 

The book is amply supplied with sta- 
tistical tables and supplemented by an 
extensive index and register. It may be 
regretted that the literature is limited 
to the citation of Germany books or 
books published in German. All the ma- 
terial available to the middle, and where 
possible, to the end of 1931 has been 
embodied in the book. The danger in- 
herent in the vastness of the subject has 
been avoided by the author, who has 
preserved the encyclopaedic style of the 
former issue. 

American insurance, especially life, has 
been given the place due to it as the 
foremost insurance country in the world, 
followed by England as the originator 
of the modern stock company and life 
insurance. Of course, German condition’ 
form the chief topic for discussion. 

* *« @ 


Dr. Alfred Manes 


Dr. Alfred Manes, whose new book is 
reviewed in the preceding paragraphs, 
has written more books on insurance 
than any man living, at the same time 
contributing articles on insurance to 
publications in many different lands. 
Give him an insurance topic—any divi- 
sion of insurance—and he can spin out 
a readable article. An index of his writ- 
ing would cover many columns—might 
even contain enough titles to constitute 
a book in itseit 

This erudite German professor, whose 
work of education is carried on mainly 
as a part of the University of Berlin 
curriculum, in reality has his own col- 
lege. Backed by a society a house was 
built for him and his work. He lives on 
the top floors. One of the lower floors is 
the classroom, and the latest thing in 
classrooms. On another floor are shelves 
after shelves of books, and an index 
system which makes instantly available 
whatever of importance has been pub- 
lished about insurance for many years. 
Manes’ own works take up more than a 
shelf in the library. His students come 
from many nations and the school is in 
one of Berlin’s most attractive suburbs. 

No stranger to this country, Dr. 
Manes on his last visit here made a 
study among other subjects of rain in- 
surance. He even wrote articles for Am- 
erican papers while here. He has an 
ingratiating smile and a_ penetrating 
method of asking questions, a regular 
human interropation point. When he has 
finished cross-examining an insurance 
man the latter feels like a sponge which 
has been squeezed dry. 

es 


Merging Life Companies 
An era of merging of life insurance 
companies is on. Several have been 
merged or are in process of merging. 
ie * 
Not Being Interviewed 
* Charles P. Butler, second deputy of 
the New York Insurance Department, 
is aS communicative nowadays as an 
oyster. Before him have been appear- 
ing representatives of insurance compa- 


the original 


been backward in tossing about rumors 
relative to financial condition of some 
companies, and that is one subject which 
the New York Insurance Department is 
not discussing. “If we act, we will talk,” 
is the Department position. “We do not 
recognize rumors, and will not confirm 
or deny gossip.” 
* * * 


For Ad Club President 


Grover Whalen, former New York 
police commissioner, has been nominated 
for the presidency of the Advertising 
Club of New York, in whose member- 
ship are a number of insurance men. 
Mr. Whalen is general manager of the 
John Wanamaker store here. He is 
largely responsible for the fact that the 
Advertising Club of New York has the 
most interesting speakers at noon meet- 
ings of any club in the country. For 
one thing, the club has had every in- 
ternational flyer of any importance. 

And, speaking of dinners, there was a 
rather unusual incident this week when 
sponsors of a testimonial dinner for a 
former United States senator called off 
the affair because there had been so few 
acceptances. Unfortunately, one of the 
daily papers printed the reason for can- 
celling the dinner, which was certainly 
a tough break for the former statesman. 

A recent speaker at the Advertising 
Club was Ivy Lee, a name often seen in 
the public prints. Mr. Lee is the high- 
est salaried public relations man in the 
United States, being the public relations 
advisor of John D. Rockefeller, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. He is author of a book on 
Russia which he wrote after a ten-dav 
visit to Moscow. The Standard Oil 
wants the United States to recognize 
Russia. During the war Mr. Lee was 
with the American Red Cross. He is a 
graduate of Princeton; was formerly a 
newspaper man; has a colored messenger 
in his office a la Standard Oil Co. at 29 
Broadway; and despite his position will 
not personally talk to a newspaper man 
unless he is satisfied that the caller has 
the proper credentials. 

Another interesting public relations man 
is Edward L. Bernays, who was recently 
made publicity consultant of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., and is given the respon- 
sibility for a recent large increase in the 
circulation of the Ladies Home Journal. 

* * * 


Hands Off Insurance Money 

Arthur L. Olson, assistant district at- 
torney of Denver, Colo., in a written 
opinion, rules that a transfer of the 
state’s compensation insurance, fund can- 
not be made to meet a deficit in another 
fund; that this money is for compensa- 
tion alone. This opinion was written 
when the industrial commission desired 
to use part of the compensation money 
for coal mine inspections, the inspection 
department fund not adequate. 


* * * 


Incendiarism in Czechoslovakia 


Organized incendiarism seems to have 
about reached the limit in a small town 
in Czechoslovakia by the name of Holitz. 
This place has been for several years the 
terror of insurance companies; fire after 
fire occurred and as the destroyed prop* 
erties were always well insured the sus- 
picion of incendiarism was strong. Final- 
ly the authorities succeeded in having 
twenty-nine persons belonging to all 
classes of society in this small town in- 
dicted for arson and they were recently 
tried at the nearest court in Chrudim, 
where sixteen were found guilty of va- 
rious degrees of arson and sentenced to 
the penitentiary for terms ranging from 
two months to two years. 

The trial disclosed the fact that arson 
was a regular and well organized busi- 
ness. The criminals became so bold that 
they quite openly designated the build- 
ing which would next become the vic- 
tim of their activities and in several cases 
the contents of such building were se- 
cretelv removed during the night before 
the fire. Regular instruction was given 
to the witnesses how to act and what 
to say when arrested by the authorities. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Agents Continue to 
Fight Branch Offices 


TAKE STAND AT CLEVELAND 





National Ass’n to Name Committee on 
Automatic Cancellation; Annual 
Meeting Change 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents at its Cleveland meeting last 
week adopted the suggestion of C. O. 
Ransom of Cleveland for the appoint- 
ment of a local board committee to as- 
sist in organization work wherever nec- 
essary. The proposal of James L. Case 
of Norwich, Conn., for the appointment 
of a permanent committee to work on a 
plan for automatic cancellation of fire 
and casualty policies for non-payment 
of premiums within a limited period was 
accepted. This committee will consist of 
the president, chairman of the executive 
committee and secretary-counsel of the 
National Association and three other ap- 
pointed members. 

There was a long discussion of alleged 
unfair competition caused by the opera- 
tion of fire and casualty company branch 
offices. At the conclusion of this dis- 
cussion the convention adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Through the operation of home office 
counters and company branch offices (as 
distinguished from company service of- 
fices) certain practices have grown up 
which have created unfair competition 
with the agency system. These prac- 
tices have resulted in increasing the cost 
of doing business with a resultant great- 
er cost to the public. The direct con- 
tact of assureds through salaried repre- 
sentatives and incompetent solicitors is 
not only inimical to the agency system 
but to public interest as well. Adequate 
insurance protection requires, and the 
public is entitled to receive. the counsel 
and aid of those best qualified to pro- 
vide it. Therefore, in the interest of 
genuine economy and the best public 
service available for property owners, we 
affirm our conviction in the efficacy of 
the agency system and declare our con- 
tinued opposition to the branch office 
system.” 

Two of the leaders in the fight against 
a offices were Sydney T. Perrin of 
Perrin & Son of New York and 
Dodge of Buffalo, former presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc. The branch office 
problem has caused considerable agita- 
tion among New York City and New 
York State agents because of the in- 
crease in company branch offices in 
metropolitan New York and up-state. 

Last week the National Association 
announced that the annual convention 
would be held in Philadelphia during 
the week of October 10. It now appears 
that another date will be selected but 
the place will remain the same. 
OTHERS MAY QUIT OKLA. CITY 

Not only have all companies in the 
Home of New York fleet except the 
Home itself discontinued writing of 
business in Oklahoma City but other 
groups are reported to be dissatisfied 
with the fire hazards caused by oil drill- 
ing. If further extension of drilling is 
permitted in Oklahoma City it is most 
likely that several more fire companies 
will withdraw. A number of applications 
for oil drilling permits beyond the pres- 
ent zone limits are now pending and the 
action taken on these by the city council 
will determine largely the decisions of 
the fire insurers. 


+ Boe 





HONOR ‘NEAL BASSETT 
Percy Young, Public Service vice- 
president, and Walter C. Heath, directors 
of the Firemen’s of Newark, tendered a 
dinner at the Essex Club in Newark to 
Neal Bassett and his associates of the 
Firemen’s on Tuesday evening, March 29. 


Practical Methods 
Of Handling Losses 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASS’N 





Annual Insurance Conference to Be Held 
at Hotel Pennsylvania May 5-6; 
Other Topics on Program 





The third annual insurance conference 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion will be held in the small ball room 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania May 5-6. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the meeting will be a discussion of 
practical methods of preventing losses. 
Those scheduled to talk on that sub- 
ject are A. G. Westcott, assistant treas- 
urer, Union Ice Co.; J. H. Nickell, in- 
surance supervisor, Philadelphia Electric 
Co.; George E. Rogers, insurance man- 
ager, United Pierce Dye Works. 

Self insurance will be discussed by P. 
D. Betterley, assistant treasurer, Grafton 
& Knight Co. 

Other subjects to be discussed, to- 
gether with those who will lead in the 
discussion, are as follows: 

Activities of Trade Associations 


“Trade Association Insurance Activi- 
ties,” by John G. Clark, director of in- 
surance, National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation; Edward L. McManus, insur- 
ance director, American Hotel Associa- 
tion; Miss Irene L. Blunt, assistant sec- 
retary, Silk Association of America. 

“Can Unemployment Reserves Be Put 
on an Actuarial Basis?” by Jonathan 
G. Sharp, partner and consulting actu- 
ary, Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan. 

“Pressure Vessel and Machinery 
surance,” by Paul E. Danneman, 
ance manager, Thomas Edison 
tries, Inc. 

“Fidelity Bonds, Burglary, Robbery 
and Theft Insurance.” by A. K. Willey, 
assistant secretary, General Electric Co. 

The afternoon session on the 6th will 
be devoted to a round table session with 
L. H. Wiggers, insurance manager, the 
Procter & Gamble Co., presiding, and 
with Mr. Betterley as the leader of dis- 
cussion. 


In- 
insur- 
Indus- 


Financial Conference 


The annual financial conference of the 
American Management Association will 
be held in the small ball room, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Wednesday, May 4. 





BUFFALO MUNICIPAL RISKS 

Buffalo’s insurance problem still is un- 
solved after months of effort on the part 
of municipal officials and underwriters. 
At a meeting last week-end Donald Rice 
and J. W. Rose, 
derwriters, offered a blanket policy with 
a premium of $145,000 annually to’ cover 
municipal fire risks. The officials indi- 
cated they did not like the coverage of 
the new $7,000,000 city hall and ad- 
tr. the conference subject to later 
ca 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N.H. 


Assets $17,750,177.97 
Reserve Funds $6,369,.438.96 
PolicyholdersSurplus $11,380,7 39.01 


61 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 





Cash Capital 
$3,000,000.00 























BLUE GOOSE DINNER MONDAY 





New York Pond to Hear A. Bruce 
Bielaski of National Board Talk on 
Arson; To Initiate Goslings 


The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose, International, will hold its spring 
dinner meeting at 6.30 p.m. on Monday, 
April 4, at the Down Town Club in the 
Essex Bank Building, Newark. A. Bruce 
Bielaski, head of the arson department 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, will be the guest speaker. An- 
other feature of the evening will be a 
debate between Leon Watson, schedule 
rating expert of New Jersey, and Thomas 
B. Donaldson, associate manager of the 
Eagle Fire, on -a well-known rural prob- 
lem. A number of goslings will be ini- 
tiated at next Monday’s gathering. 

Notices were sent to members of the 
New York Pond this week calling at- 
tention to the fact that the offer of the 
Lincoln National Life to accept group 
life insurance without medical examina- 
tion expired yesterday, March 31. From 
now on members of the pond seeking 
this insurance will have to present evi- 
dence of insurability. 





AMER. CONSTITUTION FIGURES 


The American Constitution of the J. 
S. Frelinghuysen group had assets of 
2,129,729 at the end of 1931, with se- 
curities at convention values. The capi- 
tal is $1,000,000 and the net surplus $622,- 
124, giving a policyholders’ surplus of $1,- 
622,124. The company has a reserve for 
unearned premiums of $274,758 and a re- 
serve for unadjusted losses of $84,381. 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
J. A. Ketsey, President 


Statement December 31, 


CAPITAL . : ° . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . ° ° 
*NET SURPLUS . ° ° . 
*TOTAL ASSETS . . . 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


1931 


$1,000,000.00 
1,215,603.15 
214,520.00 
1,171,149.76 
3,601,272.91 
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* Based on Market Valuations Scie 31st, 1931 


MORE NEW YORK OFFICES 


With Premiums Off Sharply 1931 Saw 
Record Number of Company Counters 
and Local Agency Offices 


Despite the sharp drop in fire insur- 
ance premium income in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx of New 
York City during 1930 and 1931 the num- 
ber of agencies and company metropoli- 
tan offices, including home office depart- 
ments and branch offices, continued to 
increase. The fire premium income for 
1929 was close to $33,000,000 and this 
represented about the average income 
for the years from 1921 to 1929. In the 
last named year there were 109 agen- 
cies and company counters, whereas in 
1931 this number had increased to 127 
in face of the fact that the premium 
income for the territory mentioned last 
year had fallen to around $23,400,000. In 
1930 it was roughly $29,000,000. 

Thus in two years premiums have de- 
clined nearly one third and at the same 


time the number of offices soliciting 
business from brokers has_ increased 
about 15%. Sixteen years ago there 


were only sixty such agency and com- 
pany offices here and the premium in- 
come was then more than $23,000,000. 
With 127 offices seeking the business 
which less than half the number han- 
dled in 1917 it is no wonder that com- 
petition is intense. Judging from the 
first three months of 1932 this year’s 
premium income will show another de- 
cline which will not tend to stabilize 
fire insurance underwriting conditions in 
New York City. 

One noticeable feature in the local 
production field is the increase in com- 
pany counters. During 1931 there was 
a gain of nine bringing the total to 
forty-three. This includes main home or 
branch offices only and not uptown oF 
subsidiary branches. In the same twelve 
months the increase in agencies was only 
two, the total being eighty-four. 





SKANDINAVIA STATEMENT 


The United States branch of the 
Skandinavia of which Sumner Ballard 1s 
manager, had assets of $2,037,635 at the 
close of 1931. The net surplus is $670,335 
after the creation of $219,137 reserve for 
the difference between commissioners 
convention values and the market values 
of securities on December 31. The com 
pany has a premium reserve of $930,038 
and a reserve for unpaid losses of $102 
125. The Skandinavia does a fire reil- 
surance business in this country. 
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Decision 


In Intervening Land Court Case 


Court of Appeals Holds Defendant Liable for Destruction of 
Property When Fire Jumps But Not Spreads 
Over Intervening Land 


Brief mention was made in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week of a decision 
rendered by the New York Court of. Ap- 
peals, the state’s highest court, sustain- 
ing the right of a property owner whose 
property has been damaged by fire and 
of an insurance company, through sub- 
rogation proceedings, to recover from the 
person who caused the fire by negligence 
even though the fire jumped over inter- 
vening land in getting to the property of 
the plaintiff. In other words where a 
fire negligently started on defendant’s 
land passed over a public highway direct- 
ly to one of plaintiff’s buildings, the de- 
fendant is liable for all the buildings de- 
stroyed. 

The case was that of Homac Corpora- 
tion, the American Alliance Insurance 
Co. and others against the Sun Oil Co. 
This was one of the last cases partici- 
pated in by Judge Cardozo before he re- 
signed to take his place in the United 
States Supreme Court. All the judges 
concurred in the opinion of Judge Kel- 
logg, which affirmed the judgment of 
the Appellate Division and that of the 
trial court. Following is the complete 
text of this interesting opinion: 

The defendant, a distributor of gaso- 
line in the City of Syracuse, maintained 
a plant for its storage on premises owned 
by it on the north side of Turtle Street. 
Storage tanks, designed to store gasoline 
in large quantities, had been erected upon 
the premises. The plaintiff Homac Cor- 
poration owned several buildings on the 
south side of Turtle Street. The width 
of the street was sixty-six feet; the 
shortest distance separating the nearest 
of the defendant’s tanks from the near- 
est buildings of the plaintiff Homac was 
seventy-seven feet. Turtle Street, which 
intervened between the two properties, 
was a bare dirt roadway with no inflam- 
mable material appearing upon it. 


Fire Communicated Directly 


On a certain night the gasoline in one 
of the storage tanks exploded; fire was 
communicated to other tanks which ex- 
ploded; flames shot into the sky; and the 
heat became intense. The fire, by spark, 
or flame, or through the intense heat 
generated, was communicated directly to 
the plaintiff Homac’s premises; fire 
broke out in one building owned by that 
plaintiff and then in another, with the 
result that many buildings were de- 
stroyed. The evidence was sufficient to 
Justify a jury in finding that the origi- 
nal explosion was due to the defendant's 


negligence. The jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiff-owner, and a verdict for the 
insurance carriers of the owner, which 
had paid insurance to it, and been made 


partics plaintiff. The verdicts were sub- 
stantial and a judgment thereupon has 
been affirmed. The appellant asserts 
that its negligence in causing the fire 


upon its own premises, within the mean- 
ing of Ryan v. N. Y. C. R. R. (35 N. Y., 
210) and other cases, was not the proxi- 


Mate cause of the destruction of the 
Plaintiff's buildings. 

The facts in Ryan v. N. Y¥. C. R. R. 
(supar) were these: Sparks from the de- 
fendant’s locomotive, emitted through the 
defective bonnet of her smoke pipe, fell 
upon and ignited a shed upon the de- 
fendant’s right of way; sparks from the 
burning shed ignited and destroyed the 
house of the plaintiff. It was held that 
the burning of the plaintiff's house was 
not traceable to the negligence of the 
defendant in relation to the defective 
Ponnet; that the fire in the railroad build- 
ing Was an intervening cause which broke 
the chain of causation leading from the 
defendant's negligence; that the damages 
were not “the immediate but the remote 
result of the neglignce of the defend- 
ant. The immediate result was the de- 


struction of their own wood and sheds; 
beyond that, it was remote” (p. 213). 
Recovery was denied. 

Second Locomotive Case 

In the case of Webb v. R., W. & O. 
R. R. (49 N. Y., 420), decided shortly 
thereafter, the facts were: Live coals 
were negligently permitted to drop from 
the defendant’s locomotive; the coals set 
fire to a railroad tie; fire jumped from 
that tie to another at the side of the 
track; thence to an accumulation of 
dried grass; thence to the railroad fence; 
thence to the adjoining lands of the 
plaintiff, destroying the plaintiff’s trees. 
It was held that the plaintiff might have 
a recovery. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to rec- 
oncile the decision in that case with the 
decision in Ryan v. N. Y. KE. &: 
(supra). Thus, if in the Ryan case the 
discontinuous progress of the fire from 
the “bonnet” to the shed and thence to 
the plaintiff's house belied causal con- 
nection between the original fire and 
the house fire, then in the Webb case, 
where the plaintiff’s building was burned 
by a fire proceeding to it discontinuous- 
ly from live coals negligently dropped, 
through the firing of at least four inter- 
mediate objects, there was even greater 
reason to say that causal connection did 
not exist. 

Indeed, if the reasoning in the Ryan 
case were carried to its logical result, no 
fire negligently set on a defendant’s 
property, proceeding through the grass, 
blade by blade, to a plaintiff’s property, 
could cause a fire thereupon. The court 
distinguished the Ryan case by stating 
that there the plaintiff’s premises “were 
not in contiguity with those of the de- 
fendant” (p. 427). Doubtless, the court, 
in making this assertion, had in mind a 
statement made in the opinion in the 
Ryan case that the plaintiff’s house was 
“situated at a distance of 130 feet from 
the shed” (p. 210). Although this was 
the fact, it does not appear that the 
premises of the parties were separated 
by intervening lands. 

No such fact is stated in the record 
on appeal, in the briefs filed, or in any 
of the various opinions delivered in the 
case. All persons concerned must have 
deemed the question immaterial for fhe 
fact of contiguity or non-coritiguity was 
not established by the proof, and was 
not referred to either by judge or coun- 
sel. The whole point decided was that 
if building A is ignited through negli- 
gence and building B is ignited by sparks 
proceeding from building A, building A 
causes the second fire, and the original 
fire, negligently set, is not the cause 
thereof. 

Accepted Rule of Today 


However, whether or not the Webb 
case overruled the Ryan case, this is now 
the accepted rule: If a fire negligently 
starts upon a defendant’s land, spreads 
to the land of an adjoining owner and 
destroys his buildings, the owner may 
recover for the loss of all the buildings, 
even though the fire be ignited in one 
building from a fire burning in another: 
whereas, if the fire spreads from a de- 
fendant’s land to a plaintiff’s building 
across intervening land there can be no 
recovery (O’Neill v. N. Y.. O. & W. R. 
R., 115 N. Y., 579: Frace v. N. ¥., 1. FE. 
& W. R. R., 143 N. Y., 182; Hoffman v. 
King, 160 N. Y., 618; Davies v. D., L. & 
W. R. R., 215 N. Y., 181; Read v. Nichols, 
118 N. Y., 224; Moore v. Van Beuren, 
&c., Co., 208 App. Div., 352, 240 N. Y., 
673; Rose v. Penn. R. R., 236 N. Y., 568). 

What, then, shall be the rule, if a fire 
negligently set upon a defendant’s land 
proceeds by sparks or flames across in- 
tervening land, nothing upon which is 
ignited, directly to the buildings of a 


plaintiff situated on premises not con- 
tiguous to the defendant’s premises and 
ignites one of them? So far as the 
writer is aware, a decision of that ques- 
tion has never been made by this court. 
However, in the Hoffman case it was 
said that if a fire, negligently started on 
a defendant’s land, “spreads” to a build- 
ing on the abutting premises of a plain- 
tiff and destroys it, there is liability; 
that, to constitute a legal cause, the de- 


fendant’s fire must “immediately pre-~ 


cede” the plaintiff’s fire; that if other 
lands intervene, between the plaintiff and 
the defendant, “covered with inflammable 
material over which the defendant had 
no control, and without which the fire 
could not have extended upon plaintiff’s 
premises,” there would be no liability (p. 
629). 
Fire Did Not Spread but Jumped 


Clearly, if a spark from a defective 
locomotive stack flies over intervening 
land directly to ignite the house of a 
distant owner, the causes which “im- 
mediately precede” the fire are to be 
found in the negligence of the owner of 
the locomotive in respect to the defective 
stack. Certainly, in such a case, the in- 
tervening land, no part of which has been 
touched by fire, provides no element of 
causation. The case would be otherwise 
did the spark first set fire to an object 
upon the intervening land, sparks from 
which in turn set fire to the lands or 
buildings beyond. In the case now be- 
fore us it appears that a public high- 
way intervened between the property of 
the defendant and the property of the 
plaintiff, Homac Corporation. 

The fire did not spread to the street 
and thence to the plaintiff’s buildings; 
indeed, nothing upon the street was set 
afire. Flames or sparks, or intense heat 
proceeding from the defendant’s prop- 
erty, passed directly to one of the plain- 
tiff’s buildings, causing its ignition and 
destruction, as well as the destruction 
of adjoining buildings. Therefore, even 
if title to the soil of the street was in 
the City of Syracuse, liability may prop- 
erly attach. 

The judgment should be affirmed, with 
costs. 


AUTO LOSS MEN’S DINNER 


Claim Association in New York Will 
Hold Annual Meeting and Dinner 
At Hotel St. George April 5 


The Automobile Claims Association 
will hold its annual dinner-meeting and 
entertainment next Tuesday evening at 
7 o'clock in the Chinese Room of the 
Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. There 
will be a short business meeting of the 
association at 6 o’clock. A number of 
men ptTominent in the automobile field 
both within and outside the insurance 
business will be present as guests. The 
Automobile Claims Association consists 
of many automobile loss department 
managers and since its organization has 
achieved several constructive moves in 
the direction of reducing the waste in 
automobile loss payments. 











SUBURBAN FIELD MEETING 


A. Bruce Bielaski, head of the arson 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and one of the best 
known criminal investigators in this 
country, will address the Suburban New 
York Field Club on next Monday, April 
4, at the Brooklyn Elks Club on the 
subject of questionable losses. The 
luncheon meeting will begin at 12:15 p.m. 
After Mr. Bielaski has spoken there will 
be a short business meeting at which 
a nominating committee will be ap- 
pointed. The annual meeting is sched- 
uled for June. 





EMPLOYERS’ FIRE FIGURES 

The Employers’ Fire of Boston shows 
assets of $4,509,984 in its financial state- 
ment as of December 31, 1931. Securi- 
ties totaling $3,915,932 are valued accord- 
ing to the basis approved by the insur- 
ance commissioners. The company has 
a capital of $1,000,000 and a net surplus 
of $1,023,247 after setting up a contin- 
gent reserve of $300,000. The reserve for 
unearned premiums is $1,750,365. 
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COMPREHENSIVE POLICY VIEWS 





Some Believe Rates Are Too High if 
Deductions For All Types of Losses 
Are to Be Retained 


A number of automobile underwriters 
met in New York City this week to dis- 
cuss the reactions already being received 
to the comprehensive policy which was 
announced recently for use in many 
Eastern states by members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion. While this policy unquestionably 
meets a definite insurance need some un- 
derwriters feel that it may have to be 
changed a bit to meet certain objections 
from agents and car owners.. 

There has been some criticism of the 
decision to make the various deductibles 
apply to all types of losses under the 
comprehensive policy. Whereas under 
the ordinary automobile fire and theft 
covers assureds are paid in full on all 
claims and the deductible provisions ap- 
ply practically only to the collision risks, 
under the new comprehensive form fire, 
theft, collision and all other types of 
losses insured against are charged with 
the deduction which the assured selects 
in buying his policy. 

Although the idea of having deduc- 
tions “straight across the board” is not 
in itself widely opposed some automo- 
bile department managers hold the opin- 
ion that the rates for the all-risks in- 
surance should be lowered somewhat to 
offset buying resistance. In fact the 
feeling is fairly general that the rates 
for the comprehensive policy in its pres- 
ent form are somewhat too high to at- 
tract wide popularity with car owners. 


C. D. LASHER SUCCEEDS LESCH 








Made General Manager of the Home 
Fleet at Chicago; One of Leading 
Field Men in Middle West 


Clinton D. Lasher, state agent for the 
Home of New York in Indiana, has been 
appointed general manager at Chicago, 
succeeding the late J. K. Lesch. Mr. 
Lasher will have complete charge of all 
the activities of the Home fleet in II- 
linois, including Cook County, farm, 
service, marine and Illinois state agency 
departments. He is one of the leading 
field men in the Middle West. In 1928 
he was awarded the Chandler trophy, a 
silver loving cup presented annually to 
the individual who has contributed most 
during the year to the general good of 
the insurance business in Indiana. Mr. 
Lasher has been with the Home for more 
than thirty-one years. He takes over his 
new duties next Monday. 


SQUARE CLUB OFFICERS 


The Insurance Square Club held its an- 
nual meeting last week and elected the 
following officers: president, Stuart H. 
Richardson of F. F. Richardson, Inc.; 
first vice-president, Fred W. Wrenn of 
the Globe & Rutgers; second vice-presi- 
dent, Peter C. Waldeck of the Metro- 
politan Casualty; treasurer, George W. 
Graham of the Hartford Fire; secretary, 
Edward R. Aichele of the London & 
Lancashire Indemnity. The Insurance 
Square Club now has a membership of 
450 members of the Masonic order. Sen- 
ator William Love of Brooklyn, who has 
been much interested in the development 
of this club, discussed the political situa- 
tion in Albany. 


TEXAS RATE REDUCTIONS 


The Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners has granted reductions in fire 
and tornado insurance rates on certain 
classes of property and changes in cer- 
tain forms, clauses, rules and regula- 
tions used in writing fire and tornado 
insurance. The board has adopted a new 
windstorm policy and combined fire and 
windstorm dwelling policy. - 


PILOT REINSURANCE INCOME 

The Pilot Reinsurance of New York 
had net premiums last year of $1,073,661 
and interest and dividends of $201,794. 
Losses paid amounted to $667,540, com- 








missions were $405,783 and expenses 
$86,585. There were cash dividends of 
$90,000 and other disbursements of 
$21,978. 
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ALLEN H. TALMAGE PROMOTED 


Going to Pacific Coast as Ass’t Mgr. for 
North British Group; Southerland 
Heads Southern Dept. 

The North British & Mercantile an- 
nounces that Secretary Allen H. Tal- 
mage, who has been at the head of the 
Southern department at New York, will 
shortly be transferred to the Pacific 
Coast department as assistant manager. 
Thomas J. Southerland, who has been in 
charge of the Southern department of 
the Great American, will succeed Mr. 
Talmage as secretary in charge of the 
Southern department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile group and will take up 

his duties on April 18. 


POSTPONE VA. RATE APPEAL 

Appeal of companies from the fire rate 
decision of the Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission was to be heard at the 
March term of the state appellate court 
but it was continued until the November 
term at the request of attorneys for the 
companies. The decision was given in 
November, 1929. The companies prompt- 
ly noted an appeal and the case has 
since been pending in the upper court. 
It probably would have been argued last 
November but for the fact that Samuel 
W. Zimmer of Petersburg, one of the 
attorneys for the companies, was killed 
in a motor accident last spring. E. 
Randolph Williams, Richmond attorney, 
retained in his place, has not yet had 
time to familiarize himself thoroughly 
with all phases of the intricate and high- 
ly technical case. J. Jordan Leake of 
Richmond is the other attorney for the 
companies. The main point at issue is 
whether the unearned premium account 
should be taken into consideration in 
computing underwriting profit and loss. 





GANDY AT LOUISVILLE 

Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., 
chairman of the executive committee, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was guest at a breakfast at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, on the morn- 
ing of March 26, when he had a few 
hours between trains in Louisville, on his 
way back to Alabama from the Cleve- 
land meeting of the association. Mr. 
Gandy for five years prior to entering 
business in Birmingham in 1916 was in 
the life game at Louisville, but is not a 
native of Louisville. A number of his 
friends and members of the executive 
committee of the Louisville board learned 
that’ he would be in the city and ar- 
ranged the breakfast. 





ST. LOUIS AGENTS HONORED 


Boyle O. Rodes, partner in Wm. H. 
Markham &°Co., prominent St. Louis 
agency, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the St. Louis Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce, to serve for 
one year. Mr. Rodes for years has been 
active in the civic affairs of the county. 

J. Garneau Weld of the Charles L. 
Crane Agency Co., St. Louis, was elect- 
ed to the Chamber of Commerce for a 
three year term at the same election. 





45.5% PASS BROKERS’ EXAMS. 


Less than one-half of the 226 candi- 
dates for insurance brokers’ certificates of 
authority who took the examination con 
ducted, by the New York Insurance De- 
partment on March 16 passed successful- 
ly. To be exact, 103 passel and 123 failed, 
the percentage of successful applicants 
being 45.5. 


A. F. 1. A. PARIS OFFICE 
_The American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation has opened its central office for 
Continental Europe and the Near East 
at 37 rue Vivienne, Paris, under the su- 


pervision of U. E. Guerrini, manager. 





MOLNAR WITH LEGAL FIRM 


P. J. Molnar, an examiner in the rating 
bureau in the New York Insurance De- 
partment since 1925, has resigned to go 
with Cabell, Ignatius & Lown, New 


York insurance lawyers. 








CLINTON J. AYRES, INc. 


the oldest agency 


In Saranac Lake, New York 


Is equipped to give you Al service in connection with any lines 
you control in the Adirondack Mountain Region. 
reports with diagrams and estimates of replacement values 
furnished promptly — cheerfully. 


Bind your lines with these companies in New York City: 


Aetna — Agricultural 





Lake 


Saranac 


TO INSPECT VACANT DWELLINGS 

lire agents in Texas have been re- 
quested by State Fire Insurance Com- 
missioner Raymond S. Mauk to inspect 
all dwellings they have insured which are 
now vacant or on which, in the future, 
they issue vacancy permits for twenty 
days or more. Inspection report blanks 
have been furnished to agents with the 


n as 
generally heretofore ead 
of serious -enrtion are 


- Automobile — Commercial Union 

Continental — Fire, Association — Fireman’s Fund — Glens 

Falls — Hanover — Hartford — Home Und. — Insurance Co. of 

No. America— London & Lancashire — London Assurance — 

Niagara — North British & Mercantile — Northern Assurance — 

Pennsylvania — Phoenix of Hartford — Providence Washington 
~ Rochester American — Royal — Royal Exchange. 


CLINTON J. 


Founded by “Adirondack Ayres” 





Complete 


AYRES, INc. 





> New York 





request that they be filled out and sent 
to the insurance companies and to the 
local fire marshals. Approximately one- 
sixth of the dwelling fires in Texas oc- 
cur in vacant houses, according to Com- 
missioner Mauk. As the result of these 


inspections it is believed that cases 0! 
over-insurance and unusual hazards will 
be detected and corrected. 
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sna deductibles 


A fresh opening in 
the Automobile field 
for ALLIANCE Agents. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


April 1, 1932 


MUTUALS UPHELD IN TEXAS 
Attorney Gencral’s Ofhes Says It Is 
Legal for Public Corporations to 
Insure With Fire Mutuals 


In an opinion addressed to S. M. N. 
Marrs, Texas superintendent of school 
instruction, Assistant Attorney General 
Everett S. Johnson states that the Texas 
statute giving counties, cities and schuol 
districts the right to insure property in 
mutual fire insurance companies is con- 
stitutional. Mr. Johnson points out that 
the right of public corporations to insur¢ 
their property in mutual companies is cx: 
pressly given in Article 4868 of the re- 
vised civil statutes of 1925. The consti- 
tutionality of this statute was questioned 
on the ground that it was contrary to 
Section 52 of Article 3 of the Texas con- 
stitution which bars the legislature from 
authorizing any county, city, town or oth- 
er political corporation to lend its credit 
or to grant public money or thing of 
value in aid of or to any individual asso- 
ciation or corporation whatsoever or to 
become a stockholder in such a corpora- 
tion, association or company. 

Competing insurance interests contend- 
ed that the acceptance of the contingent 
liability feature of certain mutual policies 
represented a lending of the credit of the 
public corporation to the mutual company. 
Mr. Johnson, however, says that the lia- 
bility of a policyholder in a mutual com- 
pany under the Texas law governing mu- 
tual companies can be definitely limited 
to a fixed maximum. In other fords, the 
insured merely pays part of his premium 
down at the outset and promises to pay 
not more than a certain amount later if 
called on to do so. Mr. Johnson quoted 
from the decision of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court in the case of Downing 
versus against the school district of Erie. 
This ruling of Mr. Johnson reverses a 
previous opinion promulgated a year ago, 
holding the same law unconstitutional. 





NEW VIRGINIA ARSON LAW 


Governor Pollard of Virginia has 
signed the arson bill known as House 
3111 No. 176, which passed the recent ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. The 
measure modifies to some extent the 
penalties prescribed in the old law so as 
to make it easier to obtain convictions. 
Other purposes of the bill are to make 
the law more comprehensive in reaching 
the possible person who may instigate 
or procure the burning of property by 
another, and also to embrace specifically 
a number of structures or things not 
heretofore included in the law such as 
street cars, automobiles and the like. 





N. Y. QUALIFICATION BILL 


Up to the time that this edition of 
The Eastern Underwriter went to press 
yesterday Governor Roosevelt of New 
York had neither signed nor vetoed the 
agency qualification bill which was 
passed by the state legislature. The gov- 
ernor has a month after the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature in which to give 
his approval or veto to measures await- 
ing his action. All bills not disposed of 
are automatically killed at the expiration 
of the month’s time. This is known as 
the “pocket veto.” The governor has un- 
til next week to sign the qualification 
bill. 





ASSOCIATES HONOR REED 


Prentiss B. Reed, who has resigne:! as 
assistant United States manager of the 
Phoenix of London to go with the ad- 
justing firm of Wagner & Glidden-Toplis 
& Harding, was guest of honor at a (in- 
ner given last Thursday at the New York 
Club by his associates of the Phoenix. 
Those who spoke expressed their high re- 
gard for Mr. Reed and his knowledge 0! 
the adjusting field. 





ON EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 

Sydney T. Perrin of W. L. Perrin & 
Son, New York City agents, has been 
added to the special committee of | the 
advisory committee on agreement vivla- 
tions of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. 
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equipment, removes mental 
hazards for an annual premium 
of $10.00. 





The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM e Chairman of the Boards 


Fight Maiden Lane a PAUL L. HAID, President = Y. 
a , THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY New York,N 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, Vice Chairman 
PAUL L.HAID., President 
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A company progresses only as well as it treats its repre- 
sentatives and policyholders. 


the Western and Southern has become one of the strongest 




















life insurance companies in the United States. 


It has always been the policy of this company to take a 
personal interest in each one of its representatives and 
policyholders. During the past year it has not only in- 
creased salaries twice but has lowered its guaranteed pre- 


mium rates to a lower level than ever before. They are 








now among the lowest in the United States. This reduc- 


tion has richly benefited field men and policyholders alike. 


| Western and Southern representatives are given every 
assistance and encouragement, with 52 weeks of steady 


employment every year. New offices, now being opened, 


offer splendid opportunities to worthy men. 


Any Taking Of a Car 
Held to Be a Theft 


JOYRIDES ARE NOT EXCEPTED 





Tennessee Supreme Court Holds Insurer 
Is Liable for Damage If Car Is Taken 
Without Owner’s Consent 

The Tennessee Supreme Court has 
held in an automobile insurance case 
brought against the Globe & Rutgers 
that taking an assured’s car without con- 
sent even for just a joyride is larceny 
under the state statutes and an insurer 
against theft risks must be held liable 
for any damage done. In this case the 
assured parked his car late at night in 
front of his garage which adjoined his 
residence. About 5 a. m. a negro, while 
intoxicated, drove the car across the 
street, over the curb and sidewalk and 
struck the front of a house and a tree, 
resulting in damage to the car of $237. 

The accident occurred about 150 feet 
north of the insured’s residence. The 
evidence did not show at what time Bell, 
the negro, drove the car away from 
where it was parked, where he had been 
with it, or whether the accident hap- 
pened just after he drove away, or as 
he was returning. Apparently he took 
the car temporarily for a ride with the 
intention of returning it, and so the 
court found. 

The.loss was held covered under Ten- 
nessee ‘Pub. Acts 1921, C. 17, section 1, 
which provides that it shall be a felony, 
punishable as larceny, to take the auto- 
mobile of another without such owner’s 
consent, whether with the intention to 
deprive the owner of and appropriate 
the car to the taker’s own use, or merely 
to use it without such owner’s consent 
temporarily and thereafter either aban- 
don it or return it to the owner. The 
court said: 

Strict Construction Given 

“The policy must be construed strictly 

against the company. Another rule of 


construction is that such a policy shall 
be interpreted according to the laws of 
the state in which it is issued. Before 
the enactment of the act of 1921, in order 
to convict one of larceny, it was neces- 
sary to establish an intent to take an- 
other’s property permanently and whol- 
ly. So that, where one entered another’s 
car for the purpose of driving to a par- 
ticular place, or to take a joy ride with 
an intention of returning it at the com- 
pletion of his journey, he was not guilty 
of larceny. The effect and purpose of 
the act of 1921 was to make such a tak- 
ing larceny even though the intent was 
not to permanently and wholly deprive 
the owner of its use.” 

Referring to Van Vechten v. American 
Eagle, 239 N. Y., 303, 146 N. E. 432, 38 
A. L. K. 1115, as a case where it was 
“held that there no liability where a 
garage owner, to whom the possession of 
a car has been committed for repairs, 
took the car on a trip for his own pur- 
poses, and on the homeward journey ran 
it against a pole,” the court added: 
“Neither under similar circumstances 
would there be any liability in this state, 
since by chapter 28, Pub. Acts of 1911, a 
bailee who without authority uses the 
automobile of the bailor is only guilty of 
a misdemeanor.” 





AMERICAN FIELD MEETING 


The Western department of American 
of Newark and its affiliated companies 
held its annual field meeting at the 
Rockford, Ill., office this week. Presi- 
dent Bailey and Vice-President Som- 
mers of the American and President 
Jackson of the Bankers Indemnity at- 
tended and addressed the men. Produc- 
tion was the general theme of the meet- 
ing, and the various angles were assigned 
to competent speakers by Manager 
Bird. There were both morning and af- 
ternoon sessions on each of three days, 
with sufficient time allowance for the 
field men to consult personally with the 
various executives. 


That explains fully why 
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AUTO FINANCE CHANGES 





Single Interest Rates Increased; Regu- 
lar Agency Commissions and 
Manual Rates Apply 


An explanation of the changes in the 
1932 manual issued by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association with re- 
spect to finance business is made by 
Walton H. Griffith, manager of the Am- 
erica Fore Companies automobile depart- 
ment, in the current issue of Auto-graph, 
a publication of these companies. He 
says that finance business has shown an 
increase in the loss experience and that 
the companies must get more money if 
they are to avoid an unprofitable loss 
ratio this year. Continuing Mr. Griffith 
says: 
“All local finance accounts now call 
for regular manual rates and minimum 


‘premiums for the double interest covers, 


and the regular agency commissions ap- 
ply. Single interest fire and theft rates 
have increased with a minimum pre- 
mium of $3.00 while single interest col- 
lision carries a rate of % of 1% with 
a minimum premium of $5.00 per car. 
The loss experience on single interest 
collision has been particularly high, ne- 
cessitating a sizable increase in the cost 
of this coverage. Where individual pol- 
icies or certificates are placed on a single 
interest basis by eliminating the pur- 
chaser’s interest, no reduction from the 
full manual rates is allowed. 

“There was a decided drop in the num- 
ber of cars financed during 1931, so 
where this business can be retained at 
the increased rates 1932 should develop 
a larger premium income and few, if 
any, companies seem likely to be tempted 
by last year’s experience to offer any 
reduced rates on this class.” 





LINCOLN CANADIAN OFFICE 
The Lincoln Fire of New York has 
opened a Canadian department in the 
Insurance Exchange Building in Mont- 
ae under the management of Edmund 
oster. 


NEWARK OIL STORAGE RISKS 

A conference was held last Thursday 
between a number of representatives of 
wholesale oil dealers and Newark city 
officials for the purpose of ascertaining 
as to how much foam powder should be 
kept on hand by the fire department of 
the city. Fire Commissioner Charles 
Kenlan and several fire chiefs conferred 
with the oil representatives who learned 
that there are in Newark storage plants 
for oil with a capacity ranging from 10),- 
000 to 200,000 barrels. It was brought 
out by Commissioner Kenlan that the 
fire department is equipped with five 
foam generators and two tons of foam 
powder, but that amount is insufficient 
to fight a serious conflagration, if one 
should happen. 





BACKS FRATERNAL COUNCIL 


President C. Weston Bailey of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
given his endorsement to the purposes 
of the Emergency Council of Fraternal 
Organizations in the United States of 
America, recently organized in New 
York. Writing Henry B. Lamy, Jr. 
chairman of the organization and « . 
of its founders, Mr. Bailey says that t 
plan should go a long way toward re- 
establishing true Americanism. The pur- 
pose is to enlist the efforts of the 13,- 
000,000 members of fraternal bodies to 
the accomplishment of certain ends of 
benefit to the country. Mr. Bailey is 
also president of the American of New- 
ark and Mr. Lamy is also vice-president 
of the Pacific Fire and other members 
of the Meserole group. 


OHIO APPOINTMENT 
The Commercial Union announces the 
appointment of M. F. Wallace as special 
agent in Ohio. Mr. Wallace has been 





with this company for a number of years 
in the underwriting department and has 
proved capable of properly handling 
each position assigned to him to fill. He 
will be associated with —_ agents R. 
E. Zimmerman and D. 


. Tanner. 
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NEWARK FIRE STATEMENT 





Assets of $9,240,246 Shown in 12st 
Annual Report; Surplus to Policy- 
holders is $3,373,156 

The Newark Fire has published its 
12lst annual financial statement. The 
total admitted assets are $9,240,246. Gov- 
ernment, state, municipal, and county 
bonds are reported as $2,371,586. and 
railroad and other bonds and stocks, 
consisting chiefly of bonds however, are 
reported as $5,328,432. The amount of 
cash in banks and offices is $541,175. A 
strong, financial condition is indicated by 
the conservative nature of these assets. 
_A reserve of $3,848,030 is established 
for unearned premiums. For current 
losses not yet due and in process of ad- 
justment $448,004 is reserved, and $220- 
559 is placed in reserve for Federal, state 
and other taxes, and all other items of 
incurred liability. 

\ voluntary reserve of $1,350,496 has 
been set aside for the depreciation of 

‘urities and represents the difference 
bet ween the values adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners as of June 4, 1931, and the 
actual market values on December 31, 
ee The authorized capital stock of the 

ompany is $3,000,000, of which $2,000,000 
been paid in. 

“The surplus to policyholders based on 
actual market values on December 31, 
1931, is $3,373,156. The surplus to policy- 
holders based on the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention values is $4,723,652. 





DEATH OF EDW. R. BURGESS 


Edward R. Burgess, 75 years of age, a 
so licitor for the Central Fire Agency, 

d last Friday at the Pine Rest Sani- 
tan lum at Ridgewood, N. J. He was a 
native of Scotland and began his insur- 
alice career with the Palatine. Later he 
Was with George A. Stanton’s office. For 
awhile he had his own office of Burgess 
« Thrall and after that was with New- 
man & McBain. Six years ago he went 
with the Central Fire Office. 





VINELAND, N. J., LOSSES 


New Jersey underwriters and_ local 
agents are concerned over recent losses 
at Vineland, N. J. During the first two 
months of this year there were twenty- 
six fires there, one of which involved a 
loss of $40,000. On December 18, 1931, 
there was a fire in a church at Vineland 
causing an estimated loss of $90,000. Dur- 
ing 1931 there were 129 fire calls of 
which eighty-eight were in the fire dis- 
trict. The total loss was estimated at 
more than $130,000. Because of the un- 
profitable loss ratio on business in Vine- 
land, particularly unprotected properties, 
the fire companies are watching their lia- 
bility there carefully. 





SPRINKLER LEAKAGE LOSS 

An argument 
leakage coverage was provided Lansing 
(Mich.) agent during a recent week 
when a loss resulted in a local business 
block from freezing of sprinkler pipes. 
The Hudson block, containing three 
stores and a restaurant on the ground 
floor, was scene of the damage which 
will probably total several thousand 
dollars. A “dry system” was being used 
in the building but water had evidently 
settled in sagging portions of the pipe 
on the third floor. Freezing occurred 
at several points during the recent cold 
weather and two broken couplings re- 
sulted, flooding the building. 





W. F. HOCHBRUNN PROMOTED 


William F. Hochbrunn has been elect- 
ed treasurer of the General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation. He is entering 
his twelfth year of service with the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and has been 
with the insurance subsidiary since its 
organization in 1925. Since August 1 of 
that year he has occupied the post of 
assistant treasurer. Because of Mr. 


Hochbrunn’s promotion William D. Vir-~ 
tue, who was treasurer, can now give 
more time to his responsibilities as vice- 
president in charge of operations. 


for sale of sprinkler. 
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NEW LOW ANNUAL RATES FOR $1,000 








Ages | Premium]|Ages | Premium 
10 10.67 26 15.10 
11 10.85 27 | 15.50 
12 11.05 28 15.92 
13 11.25 29 16.37 
14 11.46 30 16.84 
15 11.69 31 17.35 
16 11.93 32 17.89 
17 12.17 33 18.46 
18 12.44 34 | 19.06 
19 12.71 35 | 19.70 
20 13.00 36 20.36 
21 13.31 37 | 21.04 
22 13.63 38 21.78 
23 13.98 39 22.55 
24 14.34 40 | 23.37 
25 14.71 














Ages | Premium 
41 24.25 
42 | 25.17 | 
43 26.17 
44 | 27.22 
45 28.33 
46 | 29.51 
47 30.80 
48 32.16 
49 | 33.60 
50 35.15 
51 36.84 
52 38.57 
53 | 40.41 
54 | 42.38 
55 | 44.47 | 
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BUYS ADJUSTING COMPANY 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
Takes Over Colorado Co. and Opens 
Pueblo Branch Office 

George W. Lilly, manager of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., an- 
nounces that effective March 19 arrange- 
ments have been completed for the pur- 
chase of the physical assets of the busi- 
ness of Walter R. Zener and Charles 
O'Donnell, co-partners operating as the 
Colorado Adjusting Co., and for the 
opening of offices at 221 Thatcher Build- 
ing, Pueblo, Colo. Mr. Zener will be in 
charge of the general fire business and 
Mr. O’Donnell will handle the automo- 
bile and casualty department. 

The Pueblo office will be under the 
direct supervision of Executive Super- 
visor Charles F. Wilson and General 
Manager George Webster of the Denver 
office of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Inc., which office has 
jurisdiction over Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico and is known as the Rocky 
Mountain Department. The opening of 
the Pueblo office extends the facilities 
of the Bureau to that section of the 
state and is expected to result in a sharp 
reduction in time and traveling expenses. 


FIND MRS. ARMSTRONG’S BODY 
The body of Mrs. Charles N. Arm- 
strong, widow of one of the partners 
of the Buffalo general insurance firm of 
Armstrong, Roth, Cady Co., was found 
on March 26 in the harbor of the up- 
state city. She disappeared from her 
home on New Year’s night. Police 
sought her for weeks and finally came 
to the conclusion she had fallen into 
the Niagara River near che foot of Por- 
ter Avenue. This surmise was proved 
correct nearly three months later when 
the body was found. Mrs. Armstrong 
had long been prominent in Buffalo's 
social and philanthropic life. 
NAMED INLAND MARINE AGENT 
Albert B. Liell, Inc., of Brooklyn has 
been appointed agent for the inland ma- 
rine department of the Commercial 
Union Assurance. This office has rep- 
resented the company for fire lines for 
more than thirty years. William J. Man- 
ning is manager of the agency. 





E. U. A. MEETING APRIL 7 
Fhe Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
will hold a general meeting next Thars- 
day, April 7, at 12 o’clock noon. There 
will be a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee the same morning at 11 o'clock. 





The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Subscription 
United States $3 
Canada $4 Plus Tax 





You may enter my subscription for The Eastern Underwriter 
for One Year beginning with the next issue. 
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Deadly ‘Tornadoes Should Bring 


More Sales of Windstorm Covers 


Successful Sales Advice on the Development of This Insuranc> 
Given by Boston and Old Colony Companies; How a 
Campaign Is Prepared and Carried Through 


Havoc spread through several southern 
states last week by deadly tornadoes 
should serve as a real stimulant to the 
insur- 


sale of tornado and windstorm 


ance. The insurance companies will not 
suffer heavy losses from last week’s dis- 
aster because so few of those whose 
property was destroyed carried any sort 
of insurance protection against this par- 
Although March is con- 
month 


ticular hazard. 
sidered the conventional windy 
statistics show that heavy windstorms oc- 
cur at all times of the year. The Bos- 
ton and Old Colony companies of Bos- 
ton are getting out some excellent sales 
material for windstorm insurance through 
the columns of their monthly publication 
the Accelerator. The answers 
to these questions: why, where, 
when and how, are given in the follow- 
ing extracts from the Accelerator: 

Success in selling windstorm insurance 

or any other form of insurance—de- 
pends on a definite, workable sales plan. 
A plan which helps you keep on the 
right course and, in business, keeping on 
the right course means success. 

Let's begin with your agency and sup- 
pose that one of the members of the firm 
suggested that you start a windstorm in- 
surance campaign. What would you do 
first? Business sense suggests that you 
ask and answer a few definite questions 
before any action be taken. First, why 
should your agency push windstorm in- 
surance? Second, if windstorm insur- 
ance is a good line to feature, who should 
buy it, what are their addresses, when is 
the best time to start such a campaign ? 
And last, how should you go about sell- 
ing this coverage ? 

Let’s take the first question—why it 
will be worth while for you to stage a 
windstorm insurance campaign. If you 
examine the problem you will find that 
windstorm insurance is a necessity to 
property owners and that it is more im- 
portant than fire insurance. Perhaps you 
doubt this statement. Yet your town has 
an efficient fire department which may 
extinguish a fire before it does serious 
damage, but it has not, nor has anybody 
else, found a way of stopping a destruc- 
tive windstorm. Furthermore, Weather 
Bureau experts say that destructive wind- 
storms are apt to visit any section of the 
country any time of the year. 

Much Windstorm Damage 

While most windstorm insurance is 
now written in the Western and South- 
ern states, where tornadoes are more fre- 
quent than in other sections of the coun- 
try, statistics show that the damage done 
by straight-blow windstorms throughout 
the country is equal to, if not greater 
than, the damage done by tornadoes. 

There is another reason why you 
should sell windstorm insurance—it is an 
entering wedge. If your agency is to 
get ahead—to grow—you need new cus- 
tomers. The easiest way to secure new 
customers is to sell some form of insur- 
ance which your competitors, perhaps, 
think is not worthwhile. Eyery property 
owner is a prospect. His address is al- 
ready in your customer and prospect file. 
If the data in your file is all that it 
should be, you know the name, and ad- 
dress and the value of the property in 
question—a keen sales tool for develop- 
ing new business. A competitor may get 
an old customer away from you if you 
pass it by. 

After why, who and where, the next 
answer is when is the best time to start 
your campaign. Destructive windstorms 


to agents, 
who, 


are experienced from January to De- 
cember, but the greatest toll is usually 
between March and July. Since March 
is associated with high winds, this month 
is generally looked upon as the opening 
date for windstorm losses. And it is the 
ideal time for you to start you windstorm 
insurance campaign. You must not, how- 
ever, overlook the fact that commencing 
with March and extending far into the 
summer, atmospheric conditions are al- 
ways favorable to the formation of de- 


structive windstorms. Therefore, you 
should carry on active solicitation of 
windstorm insurance even after your 


campaign is over. 

First of all, if you are going to sell 
windstorm insurance, you must study the 
coverage itself. Tear it apart; break it 
down; understand its ramifications 
Know it so well that you can describe it 
in such simple terms that a youngster 
can understand it. If you cannot an- 
swer every question which a prospect is 
likely to ask, you have no more chance 
of selling a policy than an automobile 
salesman has of selling a car if he does 
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not know the number of cylinders it 
contains. 
One System Used With Success 

An excellent system used by one suc- 
cessful salesman when lining-up a new 
sales problem is to sit down with a pen- 
cil and a lot of paper and jot down the 
main reasons why a prospect should or 
should not buy the coverage. The nega- 
tives are just as important as the posi- 


tives. When you have written them 
down, organize them into a sales talk 
with a definite positive response for 
every negative which a prospect could 
offer. Begin with an interesting, atten- 


tion-getting opener and work from in- 
terest through desires to action. While 
you are writing your theoretical sales 
talk keep a picture of a typical prospect 
in your mind. When you are satisfied 
that your sales talk is terse and con- 
vincing, memorize it—not to repeat it 
parrot-fashion, but to hold the idea. You 
now have a sales talk which will make 
prospects sign on the dotted line. But 
you need something to show those pros- 
pects who are pictorial minded. 

You need a selling kit—a_ pictorial 
sales portfolio. This is nothing more 
than a scrap book in which are pasted 
newspaper articles telling of windstorm 
losses not only in your town, but also 
within a radiu$ of a hundred miles, a 
letter from the Weather Bureau in an- 
swer to your question “Is our section 
immune from destructive straight-blow 
windstorms?” a windstorm map of the 
United States showing destructive storms 
of recent vears, and the amount of dam- 
age, together with photographs of wind- 
damaged property and letters from cus- 
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SINCERITY 
ENTHUSIASM 


These are the words which 
express the spirit behind this 
organization. e Every act of 
the day...every plan for the 
future...must be of greater help 
to our agents because of these 
driving forces. e Agency prob- 
lems are my problems. Let me 
‘help you hold your business... 
gain new prospects...and solve 
those questions with which those 
in our business are ever plied. 
If it's how to write right, write. 


\QO \a)inkaren 


Field Correspondent 
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tomers who have suffered windstorm 
losses. Such a sales presentation port 
folio will be a great help to you in gail 

ing and holding a prospect’s attention. 

The next step is to prepare your c:|| 
list. Of course, your old customers con 
first. You have already spoken to son 
about windstorm insurance and_ tl 
chances are that our little campaign wil 
convince them that they need the coy- 
erage. In addition, vou will add t! 
names of home owners and business cor 
cerns which you will secure from the cit) 
directory and the telephone book to you: 
list. 

Your next job is to divide the list by 
sections so that your solicitation will |) 
limited to certain blocks and enable you 
to make more calls. 


Suggested Letters to Prospects 


You are now ready to consider the ad- 
vertising necessary to make your cam- 
paign a success. Since you know whom 
you want to sell, you can discard news- 
paper advertising aa concentrate on di- 
rect-by-mail. A good sales letter and the 
folder “Wind Has Its Playful Moments, 
But——” will-make it easier to get a 
prospect's attention and aid in closing 
the sale. And here are two suggested 
letters, either one of which will do the 
job: 





“Dear Mr. 
“The storm burst upon us so sudden- 
ly and violently that we had no warn- 
ing of its approach,” said the tornado 


victim, relating his experience to a 
friend. “In an instant the house was 
demolished and scattered to the fou. 


winds. How I ese: ped being torn to 

pieces I do not know ! We. 
“G—good gracious!” said Mr. Meeke, 

jumping to his feet. “That remind 


me! | almost forgot to post a lettci 

for my wife!” 

And when we heard the above story 
it reminded us that we had better send 
you a copy of an interesting little fold- 

—‘Wind Has Its Playful Moments, 
But—” which tells the story of wind- 
storms and a sure means of eliminating 
their sting if our section should be- 
come their playground. You'll find it 
enclosed and you'll also find it worth 
while to mail the attached card to us 
today. It will take but a few seconds 
to fill out and may be the means oi 
saving you hundreds of dollars. 

Sincerely, 

Dear Mr. 

March generally finds the stage 
cleared for the opening performance 
of old man Wind. Soon—it may be to- 
morrow, next week, or next month 
destructive winds are going to hit cer- 
tain places. Weather Bureau records 
prove this. 

Our town may be in its path. 

Windstorms—destructive windstorms 
—don’t warn you of their coming. Ever 
if they did, it wouldn’t do any good 
You couldn’t move your house out 01 
its path. You have only one protection 
and that protection is explained in tl 
enclosed folder “Wind Has Its Pla: 
ful Moments, But 

Better mail the card which is part 
of the folder today. Who knows wht 
tomorrow may bring? 

Sincerely, 

Of course you are not going to m:!l 
these letters all at one time—only is 
many each day as you can conveniently 
follow up the next. And you will 
on every prospect whether you receiv 
the return mailing card which is part 01 
the folder or not. 

Now you are ready to go out and xct 
your prospect’s signatures on the dott. 
line. And if it’s a windy day, so much 
the better. 

Graphically picture the need of wind- 
storm insurance. If a prospect argucs 
that he does not need the insurance, «sk 
him what would be the cost of the dam- 
age if his chimney were cracked or blown 
down or if that big tree near his house 
were sent crashing into his home. Then 
tell him the low cost of windstorm in- 
surance. Arguing won’t make people buy 
policies. You must create a need. You 
must make your prospects want wind- 
storm insurance. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the yeas 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and ac* and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals. are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so”. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it. instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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John C. Paige & Co. 
On “Why Insurance” 


BROKERAGE OFFICE VIEWPOINT 





Services That Well Organized Brokers 
Can Render; Unwarranted Criti- 
cisms Answered 





Why insurance? This is a question 
often asked although to those in the 
business the answers are so self-evident 
that the query itself seems strange. Nev- 
ertheless the outsider, the buying pub- 
lic, is without the daily contact with the 
business which brings full realization of 
insurance benefits. John C. Paige & Co., 
prominent insurance brokers of Boston, 
have aimed to give some replies to “Why 
insurance” in an article written by the 
company for the March issue of Boston 
Business, the official publication of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. This has 
a large circulation among business ex- 
ecutives of the Hub city. 

John C. Paige & Co. strike a good 
point when they speak of the purchase 
of insurance as the budgeting of the pos- 
sible losses of life or property or of 
business. The insurance premium may 
be readily predetermined but losses 
without protection may bring disaster. 
Continuing the article says: 

“‘Unbudgeted expense’ may well be 
the fundamental cause of financial fail- 
ures, of much personal unhappiness and 
of political upheavals and changes. With 
individuals these unknown expenses or 
losses may be the result of illness, de- 
struction of property by fire or other un- 
fortunate casualties. In business the un- 
known expenses may be credit losses, 
damage lawsuits, disastrous fires or other 
casualties, subsequent loss of net profits, 
loss of an important executive, loss of 
money and property by robbery and in- 
numerable other uncertainties. 

Available for All Risks 

“Insurance protection is now available 
to cover practically all of the risks of 
everyday activities. In fact, so many 
forms of insurance are now available that 
it is impossible for one individual to be 
fully conversant with all the details. Con- 
sequently individuals must, as a general 
rule, depend upon the advice of compe- 
tent insurance brokers. Such insurance 
brokers have gradually developed into 
extensive organizations having special- 
ized departments, their objective being 
service to clients. 

“In older organizations a thorough sea- 
soning of judgment by reason of expe- 
rience over a large field and the avail- 
ability of statistical information provide 
clients with an extensive fund of expe- 
rience and knowledge wherewith to solve 
the immediate problem at hand. As a 
matter of fact, the older and larger brok- 
erage organizations may be said to be 
the pioneers of the insurance world, and 
insurance companies themselves look to 
them for advice as to new needs since 
the individuals in the brokerage organi- 
zations are the principal points of con- 
tact with the insurance buying public. 

“These organizations are consultants 
on the subject of insurance protection 
and prove their usefulness to buyers of 
insurance by giving practical advice on 
the matter of premium cost, preparation 
of insurance contracts, selection of re- 
liable companies, adjustment of losses, 
and prevention of losses through advice 
as to safety devices and preventive 
measures. 

“Brokerage organizations, by means of 
extensive facilities and knowledge of 
hazards, are able to predict with reason- 
able certainty the possible losses of in- 
dividuals or of a business, and on the 
basis of such a prediction a buyer of 
insurance is able to exercise his own 
judgment as to the adoption of a pro- 
gram of insurance protection best suited 
to his individual needs.” 

The article points out how the insur- 
ance business cqntributes liberally not 
only to its own policyholders and to the 
public but also extensively to the treas- 
uries of various states through taxes and 
fees. 

With respect to uncalled for criticism 
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directed against insurance John C. Paige 
& Co. says: 

“It is not unusual to find individuals 
who forget the wholesome influence of 
the insurance industry and* who take 
every opportunity to make criticisms be- 
cause the value received for the premium 
paid is so intangible. Commodities such 
as food and clothing are paid for and 
carried away in a bundle to be consumed 
or worn with full consciousness of that 
consumption or wearing. On the other 
hand, the insurance policy to them has 
only a latent value which does not be- 
come evident until a loss occurs. 

“To fortunate individuals who suffer 
no loss, the value of insurance may never 
be apparent. Their satisfaction must 
come from the comfort of knowing they 
possess something which may some day 
be of immense value. Unlike the pro- 
tection offered by the army, navy, po- 
lice departments or fire departments, the 
institution of insurance indemnifies for 


losses as well as assists in preventing 
them. 

“Public preventive measures differ 
from insurance, for the reason that if 
they fail in their objective, lives, prop- 
erties or both may be lost without the 
recompense provided by insurance. 

“Many of these factors are lost sight 
of and the matter of cost of insurance 
seems to be a source of constant criti- 
cism. This is particularly true of fire 
insurance. Witnesses before legislative 
bodies have stated they didn’t know 
what their exact fire insurance rate was 
but they did know it was far too high. 
Obviously a statement of this sort is 
based on lack of information. As a mat- 
ter of fact, from 1913, the pre-war level, 
to the present time, the average annual 
rate for fire insurance in this country 
decreased about 17%, while the cost of 
living in general increased more than 
60%. 

“Insurance has proven a great boon to 
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communities and the public. Major 
catastrophies have occasioned great 
growth in all forms of insurance through 
increased appreciation of its need. This 
is especially true of fire insurance. 
“Why Insurance?’ therefore, is a sub- 
ject far too extensive to discuss briefly, 
but when all of the essential benefits are 
understood it must be realized that in- 
surance and the insurance fraternity are 
performing a service having a great eco- 
nomic value to the public in general.” 





GET HOME SERVICE MEDALS 


Silver service medals have recently 
been awarded by the Home of New 
York for completion of twenty-five years 
of continuous service with the company 
to Ellery Sherman of Wadhams, N. Y., 
who has never represented any other 
company, and Theodore V. Van Heusen 
of A. F. Van Heusen & Son, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 
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The Occidental will 


bring to your agency 
excellent facilities 
for writing all of the 
standard Fire, Auto- 
mobile, Marine, Inland 
Marine and All-Risk 
coverages. 


The Occidental offers 
a Combination Auto- 
mobile policy, written 
in conjunction with 
the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company 
or the Occidental In- 
demnity Company. 


any of Character 
and Tradition 


The Occidental is more than just another 
company. As a member of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group it inherently possesses Fire- 
man’s Fund characteristics and traditions. 
Its financial structure includes ample 
reserves and surplus. Its management 
is able and progressive. It maintains 
departmental facilities throughout 
the United States and Canada... The 
Occidental is a good company to 


represent. 
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New International Reinsurance 
Volume By Dr. Von Hollitscher 


The library of the New York Insur- 
ance Society recently added to its shelves 
a copy of one of the most comprehen- 
sive and thorough volumes on interna- 
tional reinsurance that has appeared in 
a long while, arrived recently in this 
country. The author is Dr. Carl Hein- 
rich von Hollitscher of Berlin and the 
publisher the German Society for the 
Science of Insurance, headed by the 
prominent Dr. Manes of Berlin. Un- 
fortunately for many this new book on 
international reinsurance is published in 
the German language and as yet no in- 
formation has been received relative to 
any English translation being contem- 
plated. 

Dr. von Hollitscher devoted four 
years of intensive study to the interna- 
tional reinsurance situation before writ- 
ing this book. He emphasizes the eco- 
nomic features of insurance, a factor 
which has not generally been given full 
consideration. 

Chapter three on “Demand and supply 
in the Reinsurance Market” with the 
subtitles: the broker, reinsurance con- 
tracts; what determines the price? ; price 
under free competition; price in a mo- 
nopolistic market and influence on 
prices by outside markets, as well as 
chapter four dealing with the various 
branches of reinsurance, such as fire, 
marine, life, etc., grouped according to 
countries, contain a wealth of infor- 
mation. The book is supplemented by 
considerable statistical material in order 
to substantiate theories. These statistics 
lead well into the year 1930 


Fire Reinsurance Growth 


Fire insurance shows the widest ap- 
plication of reinsurance and the demand 
for reinsurance in that branch has been 
rising constantly. In Germany a large 
scale development began in the eighties 
of the last century, and with the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century Ger- 
many became the most important factor 
in international fire reinsurance, chiefly 
because her main competitor, England, 
found a more profitable field indirect 
business. 

The World War changed this condi- 
tion. Today much has been rebuilt but 
the quality of the business is not as 
good as in pre-war times, Dr. von Hol- 
litscher writes. The international basis 
of the business has narrowed down with 
the result that the balancing factor has 
been reduced. The Austrian market has 
entirely disappeared, because the two 
largest companies, the Assicurazioni Gen- 
erali and the Riunione Adriatica, both of 
Trieste, have become Italian as a result 
of the war. 

Switzerland has assumed a leading role 
and “the development of Swiss fire re- 
insurance is beyond parallel.” Switzer- 
land showed in 1901 a surplus of accept- 
ances over cessions of 8.27 million Swiss 
francs. This had risen in 1913 to 248 
million and in 1927 to 131.76 million. 
(These figures are for companies doing 
a strictly reinsurance business.) 

Danish reinsurance also has assumed 
large proportions, due to the fact that 
the Salamandra and Rossia went there 
from Russia. Italy is also now an ex- 
porter of reinsurance and has_ today 
a en reinsurance companies, aside from 

the direct writing Generali and Adriatica, 
which write a large amount of reinsur- 
ance. 

America imported reinsurance in pre- 
war days and is today fairly independent 
from the rest of the world, as all that 
she has to place outside the country 
amounts to about one-seventh of the 
total. Reciprocity rules the American 
market. 

Develonments in England have of late 
been unfavorable. Two big enteronrises. 
the City Equitable and the Consolidated 
failed. France has become fairly inde- 
pendent during and after the war. 

In marine reinsurance England is still 


far in the lead, but the business is un- 
profitable. Germany has about the pre- 
war business. Norway and Denmark have 
suffered severe losses. 

Reinsurance in the life field is much 
sought for, because while the profits are 
small, they are certain. In this branch 
Italy has gained much through the busi- 
ness done by the government institution, 
the Istituto Nazionale. 


MARINE 


It’s the A. B. C.’s of the insurance business that are count- 
ing in 1932—more than ever before. Everything rests on 


MERCHANDISE IN TRANSIT 


By Land, Water or Air 


W. VA. AUTO RATE HEARING 

Manager J. Ross Moore and Actuary 
A. J. Donahue of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association are in 
Charleston, W. Va., today, April 1, 
for a hearing before Insurance Com- 
missioner Lawson relative to automobile 
fire and theft rates for 1932. The pro- 
posed rates have been suspended pend- 
ing the hearing. 





JOHN J. HOGAN’S NEW POST 


John J. Hogan, formerly assistant sec- 
retary and manager of the metropolitan 
department of the Cosmopolitan Fire, is 
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now associated with Foster, Polley & 
Co., Inc., as secretary of the corpora- 
tion and manager of the underwriting 
department at 251 West 42nd Street. 
Prior to his connection with the Cos- 
mopolitan Mr. Hogan was with the Im- 
porters & Exporters, Hall & Henshaw, 
Ogden & Fay, Lockwood Bros. and the 
Phoenix of London. 





LOCAL AGENTS’ GREETING 


Special agents are still being greeted 
by their local producers with more cour- 
tesy than currency says a well-known 
fieldman. 
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A. Adequate Ability to meet every obligation fairly and on time— 
the Hartford has never assumed an obligation beyond its ability to pay. 


B. Bigger Business through the Comprehensive Coverage of 
Hartford policies, which make possible and profitable the sale of 
Individualized Insurance. 


FINE ARTS 


Cc * Company Cooperation with the Agent on individual problems 
of promotion and sales strategy. 
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Every agent of the Hartford will find 1932 an even better 


year in which to profit by the support of the Hartford. 
More than ever representation of the Hartford is an asset. 
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SUES RAILROAD FOR LOSS 





Assured and Insurers Contend Freight 
Train Had No Right to Sever Hose 
Laid Across Tracks 
The Michigan supreme court is being 
asked to pass on several points in an 
unusual case being appealed from Jack- 
son circuit court in which the court 
refused to hold a railroad responsible 
for severing fire hose, thus, it was 
claimed, permitting a building to burn. 
The plaintiffs and appellants in the ac- 
tion are the Northern Assurance, the 
General Fire, and Norman S. Kimball, 

their assured. 

The plaintiffs have filed a supplemen- 
tal appeal, setting forth three alleged 
errors on the part of Judge John Simp- 
son of Jackson circuit court who directed 
a verdict in behalf of the New York 
Central Railroad, defendant in the ac- 
tion. The suit seeks $6,000 recovery 
from the railroad. It is claimed the 
court erred in directing the verdict, that 
the court should not have taken the case 
from the jury, and that the court erred 
in ruling no negligence on the part of 
the defendants. The suit was started 
some months ago after fire had partially 
destroyed Kimball’s residence. Firemen 
laid hose across the New York Central 
tracks and a freight train severed the 
hose. Time lost in relaying the water 
line, it was claimed, resulted in greatly 
increasing the fire damage. 





JEWELERS’ BLOCK DECISION 





N. Y. Court Holds Insurer Not Liable 
For Theft From Car When Driver 
Is Not Present 


In William Kinscherf v. the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine, plaintiff sued under a 
jewelers’ block policy for the loss of ar- 
ticles of jewelry which a salesman left 
on the floor of his automobile, covered 
with a canvas. While the salesman left 
the car parked at the curb, with its doors 
and windows locked, he called on a cus- 
tomer and had lunch. Upon returning to 
the car, he found the windshield and the 
right door partly open and two cases 
of merchandise stolen. 

An exception to the policy read: “Loss 
or damage to property insured hereun- 
der whilst in or upon any automobile, 
motorcycle or horse drawn vehicle un- 
less such conveyance is attended at the 
time the loss occurs by a permanent em- 
ploye of the assured.” This means, the 
New York Appellate Division recently 
held, that if the permanent employe of 
the insured is not actually within or on 
the automobile, or so near thereto as to 
be able to observe a theft of the con- 
tents, he shall not be deemed to be in 
attendance at the time the loss occurs. 
If the permanent employe is not in at- 
tendance, then there must be present 
“a person whose sole duty is to attend 
the conveyance and who at such time 
shall remain in or upon the conveyance.” 

Under the circumstances shown the 
loss was held not within the policy. 





ENDING THE MENTAL STRAIN 





Calling In of Company Representatives 
to Aid Local Agents Has Relieved 
Nervous Tensions 


Comment was made this week that al- 
though several insurance agents have 
committed suicide in the last couple of 
years because of financial difficulties 
none, so far as is generally known, has 
taken his life after having called in the 
field representatives of his companies to 
aid in the solution of his troubles. It 
appears that the greatest mental strain 
is suffered during the period that an in- 
dividual keeps his worries to himself, 
hoping against hope that his problems 
may be solved without financial assist- 
ance or loss of local prestige. However, 
once a decision is reached to seek out- 
side aid and to give up the lone battle 
a great mental burden is removed. There 
is far less likelihood of any attempt at 
suicide after an agent knows that the 
weight of his problems have been shifted 
somewhat to other shoulders. 


HEADS CLERKS BENEFIT ASS’N 





Bennett Ellison Succeeds Charles L. 
Purdin Who Held Post for Eight 
Years; Others Re-elected 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Insurance Clerks’ Mutual Bene- 
fit Association of the City of New York 
held last week Bennett Ellison of Hoey 
& Ellison was elected president. He suc- 
ceeds Charles L. Purdin, Eastern man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, who declined a renomination. Mr. 


Purdin closed a period of eight years as 
president, during which years the asso- 
ciation enjoyed excellent growth and 
prosperity. The association is now in its 
sixtieth year. 

The other officers were re-elected as 
follows: vice-president, William M. Tom- 
lins, Jr., vice-president of the American 





Surety; secretary, Vincent P. Wyatt, 
vice-president of the Home of New 
York, and treasurer, James Gaukrodger. 
The general manager, William H. Baw- 
den, is in the twelfth year of his service. 
The report for 1931 shows that the In- 
surance Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion is in a healthy condition. 





WEST WITH CORSA AGENCY 

Frank E. West, Jr., has joined the 
agency of Andrew J. Corsa & Sons in 
Brooklyn where he will handle produc- 
tion. He has been in the insurance busi- 
ness for many years. 





N. J. SMOKE AND SMUDGE LAW 
Governor A. Harry Moore of New 
Jersey has signed the bill authorizing 
insurance against smoke and smudge in 
the state. The law becomes effective 
immediately. 


The 








A. W. BAIN AMALGAMATION 

A. W. Bain & Sons, prominent Lon- 
don fire brokerage firm, has amalgamat- 
ed with Chatterton & Sons, and a new 
corporation formed known as Bain, Sons 
& Chatterton. Offices are in London, 
Leeds and Bradford. A. W. Bain & Sons 
was founded in 1872 and Chatterton & 
Sons in 1876. Both firms have had a 
large business with flour millers. 





A $10,000 “FIRE” LOSS 

Seeking information regarding his in- 
come tax, a man was: asked: 

“Have you suffered any loss by fire?” 

“Ves,” 

“How much insurance did you col- 
lect ?” 

“None, I was fired from a $10,000 a 
year job.” 





Answer to 
A ‘Ustal Question 


F there were only one fire insurance 
company in the world, you would 
have no mental effort in selecting 
the best company to represent. But 
there are many companies and many 
necessities for intelligent selection. 
Financial strength, age, successful 
operation, reputation for quickly fulfill- 
ing contracts, lines written, and willing- 
ness to help local agents with practical 
assistance are features which you should 
Your future prosperity 


check over. 
depends on this check. 


The Boston and the Old Colony In- 
surance Companies invite you to check 
We know that 
our financial statements will stand 
your careful scrutiny. That our 
service is efficient. That our busi- 
are conservative. 


over these items. 


ness_ policies 


BOSTON 


* 


the job. 


That the many lines we write are nec- 
essary for an agent’s welfare. 
our fieldmen are well trained and on 
And that our Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Department is 
ready and eager to assist you in making 
more money this year. 

If you are considering taking on a 
new company to strengthen your set-up, 
you would do well to study both the 
Boston and Old Colony. We are eager 
to have one of our fieldmen call and 


That 


answer your questions in detail. This 





call incurs no obligation and gives you 
the opportunity to base your decision 
on detailed facts, and meet the 
type of men who represent us in 
the field. A letter or card to our 
New Business Department is all 
that is necessary. Why not today? 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Court Rules Upon 
Insurable Interest 


ABSTRACTS OF TITLE’ RISKS 





Federal Court Holds That Person Re- 
sponsible for Safety of Papers Had 
an Insurable Interest 





The Connecticut Fire issued a $15,000 
fire policy on more than 400 abstracts of 
title to tracts of land in Texas to Grady 
Fvans, an abstractor of titles, describ- 
ing the abstracts as the property of 
Evans, but requiring proof of loss to 
state the interest not only of Evans but 
of all others. It limited liability to the 
cost of replacement. The abstracts were 
the property of the Sugg estate, and had 
been prepared by Evans. The Sugg es- 
tate wanted them brought down to date 
and Evans, who had already been paid 
for making the abstracts, agreed with 
the Sugg estate to be responsible for 
their safe return after he had taken 
them into the various counties in which 
the lands involved were located. 

To protect himself against loss by fire 
he applied to the company’s local agent, 
fully explaining the kind of insurance 
he wanted as well as the ownership of 
the abstracts by the Sugg estate. There 
was no written application for the insur- 
ance, but the information received from 
Evans was transmitted by the local agent 
through the state agent to the companv 
at its home office, and it, with full 
knowledge of all the facts, issued the 
policy. After Evans had completed his 
work of supplementing the abstracts, and 
while he was on his way with them in 
his automobile to return them to the 
Suge estate, they were accidentally 
burned up as the result of his automobile 
catching fire. 

Evans, as he had agreed to do, made 
new abstracts at a cost to himself of 
nearly $13,000 and delivered them to the 
Suge estate without additional cost to 
the estate. He afterwards brought snit 
upon the policy, which the company de- 
fended on the ground that the abstracts 
were not his property. The district judve 
held he was entitled to recover the cost 
to him of the new abstracts. From a 
judgment on a verdict for slightly less 
than the amount Evans claimed the in- 
surance company appealed in the Fed- 
eral District Court of Appeals. 

No Facts Were Concealed 

It was held that Evans had an insur- 
able interest in the abstracts, as he was 
under obligation to the Sugg estate to 
replace at his own expense such of them 
as he might lose or fail to return. He 
therefore had the right as bailee to in- 
sure his interest in his own name and to 
recover from the insurer the full amount 
payable under the nolicv. He breached 
no warrant as to ownership, for he made 
none. On the contrary, he made full 
disclosure of the fact that the title to 
the insured property was held by an- 
other. 

The policy, although it described the 
property insured as that of Evans, re- 
quired the proof of loss to state the in- 
terest of others than the assured. It 
did not contain the usual clause to the 
effect that it should be void or unen- 
forcible unless Evans were the sole and 
unconditional owner. By reason of his 
contract with the Sugg estate. Evans 
had the same interest in the abstracts 
while they were in his nossession as he 
would have had if he had been the owner. 
and the company knew that his whole 
Purpose in applying for the insurance 
was to protect that interest in the event 
of loss by fire. Under these circum- 
stances the insurer could not avoid lia- 
bility merely because. without being re- 
quested to do so. it described the ab- 
Stracts in the policy as the property of 
the assured. 

It was also contended that the verdict 
was excessive but it was held to he fully 
sustained hv the nlaintiff’s evidence 
Judgment for the plaintiff was affirmed. 





_BUREAU MEETING IN MAY 

The Western Insurance Bureau will 
hold its annual meeting at Briarcliff, 
N. Y., in May. 


ABILITY NOW IN DEMAND 





Travelers Fire Officer Tells Agents 
Thinking Mind Is Now First Es- 
sential For Success 

“Our future success as insurance men 
depends largely upon our ability to adapt 
ourselves to new conditions and our 
thirst for new knowledge, our ability to 
sell, and upon our enthusiasm and hard 
work,” said Thomas J. Butler, assistant 
superintendent of agencies of the Trav- 
elers Fire, in an address before the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Minne- 
apolis Insurance Club recently. 

Tracing the results that have followed 
the numerous economic changes in the 
progress of this country, Mr. Butler ex- 
plained that no business man can long 
survive who is not alert to the ever vary- 
ing moods of competition and able to 
meet them. “New ideas are our only 
salvation, and the only power that can 
prevent our yearly balance sheets from 
showing a heavy loss,” he added. 

Ideas in business have never been so 
vital as now, it was said, and from the 
insurance agent and the insurance com- 
pany that desires to stay abreast of the 
rapid developments of the present, the 
changing times demand an ever watch- 
ful eye to apprehend the coverages 
needed. Mr. Butler emphasized this 
statement by adding that the company 
with which he is associated has devel- 
oped 210 basic policies covering the lines 
written, with the variations in the pol- 
icies embracing in the neighborhood of 
1,000 different kinds of insurance. He 
mentioned these facts to indicate the 
nature of the development of the insur- 
ance business by changing conditions. 

“The big lesson to be learned from 
present business conditions is the simple 
fact that a thinking mind has become 
the first essential of the successful in- 
sirance man,” the speaker declared. 
“There never was a time when the op- 
portunities in the insurance business for 
voung men of intelligence were so allur- 
ing as they are right now—and never a 
time when ability was in such demand.” 





WISCONSIN RULING 


John W. Reynolds, Attorney General 
of Wisconsin, ruled in an opinion to H. 
J. Mortensen, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, that mutual insurance companies 
in computing fire department dues on 
the basis of gross premiums are allowed 
to deduct money returned to policy- 
holders at the expiration of the policy 
even though such money may have come 
from investments. The attorney general 
also ruled to Mr. Mortensen that ac- 
ceptance of deposits and payment of in- 
terest thereon by an insurance company 
constitutes a violation of banking laws. 





NEW ESTHONIAN COMPANY 

It is reported from Reval, the Esthon- 
ian port on the Baltic, that the founda- 
tion of a marine insurance company has 
been decided upon and it is expected 
that such a company will keep 5.000.000. 
crowns annually in premiums within the 
country. 





40 YEARS WITH HARTFORD 

Harry E. Parkhurst has completed 
forty years’ service with the Hartford 
Fire in the home office. He is in the 
bookkeeping department. In recognition 
of the occasion he received floral trib- 
utes and congratulations from his asso- 
ciates. 


LARGER P. DEUTSCH OFFICES 

Philip Deutsch, general insurance 
agent, has taken larger offices in the 
Lefcourt Building, Newark. This move 
has been made necessary due to the ex- 
— of business and additions to his 
staff. 








KNICKERBOCKER IN N. J. 
The Knickerbocker of the Corroon & 
Reynolds group has been licensed to 
write fire and allied lines in New Jersey. 





W. U. A. MEETS APRIL 19-20 
The Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion will meet at Asheville, N. C., on 
April 19 and 20. 








QUEEN 


Insurance Company of America 
Organized 1891 Capital $5,000,000 


Financial Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1931 


ASSETS 


For the purpose of meeting its “Liabilities” the 
“Queen” has the following resources: 





First Mortgages on Real Estate................. $ 157,250.00 
Government, State, Municipal, and County Bonds 6,511,824.00 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks............ 12,434,759.00 
Cash in Banks and Offices...................... 2,020,185.19 
Be PE DG ok 50 na Rick b es wks Cetbeeienn dd 1,304,198.41 
eT I Norcal rtnshee. dices sarcasm OSTA ae cece $22,428,216.60 


LIABILITIES 


RESERV E—for unearned premiums, represent- 
ing the premiums for the unexpired term of poli- 


cies in force on December 31, 1931............ $ 8,900,707.85 


RESERVE —for losses: Substantially all current 
losses not yet due and in process of adjustment. 


RESERV E—for Federal, State and other taxes in 
respect of 1931 business...................... 303,584.88 


RESERVE —for all other items of incurred lia- 


1,096,005.86 


ER RERE a pes Cena pete ae aie tT 133,832.39 
*RESERVE—for depreciation in securities...... 3,461,900.75 
Ss MI oss ois wale a a dednoe wade mane 5,000,000.00 
a i ee nas $18,896,031.73 
The difference between the Assets and Liabilities 

leaves a NET SURPLUS of.................. 3,532,184.87 

$22,428,216.60 - 


* Note: This Reserve represents the difference between the 
values of securities as defined by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners as of June 30, 1931, and the Actual 
Market Values as of December 31, 1931. 


Surplus to Policyholders............... $ 8,532,184.87 


(Market Values as of December 31, 1931) 


Surplus to Policyholders............... $11,994,085.62 


(Insurance Commissioners’ Conventio: Values) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


150 WILLIAM STREET New York 


‘ 
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Old Time Field Man Tells Of 
Inspecting Hopewell Years Ago 


The kidnapping of the Lindbergh child 
has placed the little town of Hopewell, 
N. J., in the limelight as the center of 
police and newspaper activities connected 
with the nation-wide search for the miss- 
ing baby. Apropos of this sudden plac- 
ing of Hopewell before the eyes of the 
world an old-time fire insurance fieldmat 
tells an interesting experience which oc- 
curred there about three decades ago. 

Hopewell at that time was just a coun- 
try village with practically all of the 
houses and business buildings located 
along the main street. This extended 
for about three-quarters of a mile from 
the depot at one end to the hotel, which 
was practically the other end of the 
town. Hopewell had installed a water 
supply and organized a volunteer fire 
department. In those days New Jersey 
was under the jurisdiction of the Middle 
Department Association as regards rat- 
ing matters and divided into counties 
with a committee of field men in charge 
of each, and rates were made principally 
on a judgment basis. The residents of 
Hopewell made application for a re-rat- 
ing of the town, claiming a credit for 
fire protection. The chairman of the 
Mercer County Committee, the late Ross 
M. Wickham, then agent for the Nation- 
al of Hartford, called a meeting of his 
committee and the stamp clerk, the late 
Luther Skillman. 

On a given date the committee pro- 
ceeded to Hopewell, arriving about 6 
o’clock in the afternoon, and registere’ 
at the old-time country hotel, now only 
a memory and where lack of conven- 
iences was made up by wholesome home- 
cooked food. One of the things served 
that night was oyster fritters, which all 
voted the best ever. Everyone did jus- 
tice to the fritters, and it was said that 
the chairman consumed seventeen, and 
when later asked if he would have desert, 
stated: “If it’s all the same to you | 
would just as leave have a few more 
fritters.” 

“We spent a pleasant evening, as we 
always did in those old hotels,” says the 
fieldman, “mingling with the citizens and 
having a general good time. The next 
morning we were up bright and early to 
begin the work of inspecting the town. 
The first thing we looked at was the 
water supply and found it consisted of 
pumping the water from a creek to a 
reservoir on the hill, from which it 
flowed into the water mains by gravity. 
We found, however, that the fire pump 
was located in a frame saw mill, the 


SOUTHERN ADJUSTMENTS 


A comparative statement of operations 
of the Southern Adjustment Branch of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reat during 1930-31 has been prepared by 
General Manager B. K. Clapp. The 
number of branch offices in Southern 
territory has increased from _ twenty- 
nine to thirty-one. The staff of eighty- 
two adjusters remains unchanged. Dur- 
ing 1931 the branch adjusted 26,084 loss- 
es, as compared with 21,135 in 1930 
There was a total decrease in cost per 
loss of $4.68. 


BALTIMORE LOSSES DECLINE 

Baltimore fire losses for 1931 were re- 
duced nearly 50%, according to figures 
compiled by the Fire Insurance Salvage 
Corps. The loss last year was $1,243,369 
and in 1930 it was $2,291,338. Practically 
the entire 1931 losses were covered by 
insurance. 


IN AMERICAN BUILDING 

The executive offices of the Bonnie 
Brae Farm for Boys, in which a large 
number of insurance men of Newark and 
vicinity are interested, will soon be lo- 
cated in commodious offices in the 
American of Newark building. This move 
will place the offices within the reach of 
all of those who are interested in the 
home. 


most hazardous building in the town and 
according to underwriting rules the most 
liable to burn. In this event there would 
be no water. 

“We next looked over the fire depart- 
ment, which consisted of a hand engine, 
a two wheel hose reel, which were kept 
in the hotel stable at the far end of 
town, and a hand drawn hook and ladder 
truck at the other end of town near the 
station. The fire alarm consisted of a 
locomotive tire suspended from a frame 
work, and the alarms were sounded by 
striking the tire with a hammer. We 
then proceeded to inspect the various 
buildings and fix rates. By this time it 
was noon and we were all ready for the 
dinner that was awaiting us. 

“During the noon hour some of the 
citizens became inquisitive and expressed 
the desire to know what action we in- 
tended taking. This, of course, could 
not be divulged. Chairman Wickham 
suggested, however, that to give a good 
idea of the efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment it might be well to have a test, 
and this was agreed to. The chief was 
cautioned not to let this become known 
but immediately after dinner to sound 
the alarm and have a turn-out just as if 
a regular alarm was being sounded. To 
this he agreed. 

“After dinner we gathered on the 
porch waiting for the big event, when 
one of the committee remembered he 
hid promised to send a telegram. He 
handed it to the chore boy, requesting 
that he go to the station and have it 
sent, and the boy immediately said, ‘Do 
you think I'll get back in time?’ So 
there wasn’t much secrecy. Finally the 
zero hour arrived, the chief sounded the 
alarm, the hand engine was rushed to a 
fire hydrant in front of the hotel and 
then the hose jumper appeared. Hose 
was stretched and the test was on. It 
was a most interesting exhibition and 
one that the committee never forgot.” 
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War Risks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


portion of this business was reinsured 
by the Japanese in the London market. 
The largest single policy written dur- 
ing the first month of the troubles there 
is believed to have been one for nearly 
a million taels on the contents of a vault 
in a bank in the central district of 
Shanghai. A tael now is worth about 
thirty-three cents in American money. 
This coverage was taken for two weeks 
only and the risk ran off without loss. 
The first requests for war risk cover- 
age began to come in on January 23 
but at that time few risks were accept- 
ed. On January 29 the Shanghai War 
Risk Agreement fixed the following min- 
imum rates per month: 
1. All risks, excluding Industrial 
Risks and Wharves situated in: 
a. Central District, French Con- 
cession and Western District 
within the boundaries of the 
railway line ...... 1 mo. or less 4% net 
b. Northern and Eastern Dis- 
tricts within Municipal boun- 
daries 
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c. Outside the limits of above 


at ere Sete ei do. 1% net 
2. Industrial Risks, wherever situ- 
OPE eer 0. %% net 
3. Contents of Wharf Godowns: 
a. Shanghai side .....sccccece do. 4% net 
D. PORN OOD go cccccucccencc do. %% net 


_ _ Several Increases Made 

Existing annual contracts which were 
renewed before the date of this agree- 
ment were not included within the terms 
of the agreement and were left to the 
discretion of the companies concerned. 
On the following day, January 30, the 
rates for all risks, excluding industrial, 
jumped to a minimum level of 4% to 
2%%. On February 1 a further revision 
upwards was effected and on February 
3 they were raised again. All risks, ex- 
cluding industrial, in the Central district, 
French concessions and Western district 
within the boundaries of the Internation- 
al Settlement went from %4% to 2%. 
Northern and Eastern districts were 
again made 3% and 5% was quoted for 
risks located elsewhere. Industrial risks 
in foreign areas were placed at 3% and 
elsewhere at 5%. Wharf godowns, or 
warehouses, in the Northern and East- 
ern districts and the French concession 
were rated at 2%, on the Pootung side 
at 24%4% and elsewhere at 5%. At a 
meeting on February 22 the rates quoted 
were permitted to stand but as Marchi 
1 approached the minimum of 314% was 
reached with the top rates at 7%. 

A good volume of Shanghai business 
was written for the account of Lloyd's 
in London, although local companies took 
a share. The ordinary fire policies very 
definitely exclude any losses arising di- 
rectly or indirectly from war-like opera- 
tions, thus necessitating the additional 
war risk coverage. 

Toward the end of the period when 
the Chinese were offering the strongest 
resistance in the Shanghai area virtually 
no companies were accepting risks in the 
Northern and Eastern districts, which 
include Hongkow, Wayside and Yang- 
tszepoo, the three sections which consti- 
tuted the Japanese defense sector before 
the general Chinese retreat began. 

Practically none of the war risk in- 
surance written was or is solicited. The 
insurance companies are trying mercly 
to protect their regular clients and are 
not going after new accounts as tlie 
hazards are too uncertain to make tlie 
coverage tempting to underwriters. 


AVIATION CONSORTIUM FIGURES 


Loss Over Period of Six Years of 3.73% 
of Premiums; Automobile Running 
Mate Produced Profit 

The Aviation Consortium of France 
had an underwriting loss over a period 
of six years from 1925 to 1930 of 1,00,- 
000 francs or 3.73%. The Autocar Con- 
sortium, a running mate, had a profit for 
a four year period of 1,300,000 francs 

The aviation company collected 30,00),- 
000 francs in the six year period. ‘The 








years 1926 and 1929 were successful and 
resulted in a profit of 2,000,000 francs. 
but 1927 and 1930 were bad and resulted 
in a loss of 3,000,000 francs. 

The automobile organization collected 
in the four years from 1927 to 1930 pre- 
miums amounting to 17,000,000 francs 
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POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, Rents, Commissions, Profits, 
Automobiles, Motorcycles, Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Inland Marine, 
Cargoes, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Use and Occupancy, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Earthquake, Aircraft Property Damage, Aircraft Insurance. 
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New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 














A fieldman whom I know recently pro- 
cured a card imprinted in large letters, 
“NO SERVICE HERE,” which he has 
used with advantage in exhibiting to 
people that did not give him good serv- 
ice. The card was stolen, with a head- 
waiter’s full approval and good wishes, 
from a restaurant table, and was intend- 
ed to be laid on tables that were not to 
be occupied at certain hours. The in- 
tent was not that they should be used 
as I used it, of course. 
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New Wood Source for Paper Mills 

By cutting the cost of a certain kind 
of chlorine used in so-called sulphite pa- 
per mills in which wood is decomposed 
into pulp by a chemical solution, differ- 
entiating from so-called mechanical mills 
in which wood, mostly spruce in both 
processes, is ground into fine particles by 
grinders, it may now become physically 
and commercially possible to use other 
than soft wood where spruce is the most 
important. This opens up a large vista 
in the future of news print and other 
paper. Especially beneficial will it be to 
the owners of wood lots, having timber 
other than soft wood hitherto not usable 
for papermaking, or for anything much 
else. 
This seems to be of tremendous im- 
portance to paper mills which have had 
to import most of their spruce pulpwood 
from Canada, and Scandinavia, and re- 
cently from Soviet Russia. It will give 
a new income to a greater number of 
timber land owners in New York State 
and will resuscitate many mills that have 
been going downward. Truly, chemical 
engineering is a great profession and 
helps the insurance business as much as 
others. 

I understand that at present this new 
process embraces the use of yellow 
birchwood only, a hard wood, of which 
there is much in New York State. The 
process will make available more hard- 
wood for pulp. 
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Fieldmen’s Short Stories 

“Short Stories” are in vogue in all the 
magazines and newspapers nowadays and 
I therefore submit the following, to be 
in style: 

Accommodation risks: contemplation; 
meditation; procrastination, and damna- 
tion! (When the post-mortem is held.) 

The major part of fieldmen’s work to- 
day: inspections; rejections, and collec- 
tions. 

Progress made: hired; tired; mired, 
and fired. 

a a 

Apple Blossom Time in N. Y. State 

Friends of mine have raved to me 
about the beauty of Washington, D. C., 
in cherry tlossom time, and I agree with 
them, but some have never seen the ap- 
ple section of New York State in bloom, 
which is a sight never forgotten. The 
Lake Ontario apple-raising section of the 


state stretches for about 200 miles along 
the lake shore and from five to ten miles 
inland, roughly stated from Oswego to 
the Niagara River (and continued, by 
the way, in Canada, along the Lake 
Shore to Hamilton, Ontario, though 
there are a great number of peaches 
raised in the latter section also). 

A large portion of these orchards are 
on ancient lake bottom lands which slope 
gently from the well-known “ridge road,” 
the original lake shore, to the present 
lake shore, providing ideal climatic and 
soil conditions. The atmosphere is tem- 
pered by the slope from the uplands to 
the shore, providing favorable tempera- 
ture through a mixture of air from the 
higher land and the tempering effect of 
the waters of the lake, which is over 
fifty miles wide. 

When I drove through these sections 
with horse and buggy years ago during 
apple blossom time, the beauty of the 
scenery of blooming trees left an indeli- 
ble impression on my mind, and I recom- 
mend the visiting of this section to tour- 
ists. Some “genius” renamed the Ridge 
Road from Rochester to Lewiston the 
“Honeymoon Trail,” as it leads to Ni- 
agara. 
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Modernizing the Apple Business 

In some gigantic upheaval ages ago 
the whole lake bottom was shifted and 
the shore line was changed. The gentle 
slope starting at Oswego becomes the 
high Niagara escarpment at Lewiston, 
and at the city of Hamilton it is so 
high that escalators are used to get from 
the lower town to the upper section. 
New York State ranks second in the 
union in apple-raising and first in qual- 
ity. It is a peculiar reflection on our 
economic distribution methods _ that, 
while apples from an overcrop might be 
rotting in the orchards, the price of an 
apple at Rochester and Buffalo hotels 
would be five to ten cents, nevertheless. 

Apple producers in New York State 
have never organized the marketing of 
their product along the efficient lines 
of the Pacific Coast fruitmen, neither 
in grading or packing or merchandis- 
ing, although some progress has been 
made in the erection of large storage 
warehouses and local banks in their own 
little centers, the insurance on which 
helped the insurance companies in their 
income during recent years. Large com- 
mission and warehousemen in larger 
cities like Rochester, Buffalo, Lockport 
and smaller places like Albion, Medina, 
Holley, etc, on the Falls and Lake 
Shore lines of the New York Central 
handled the crops almost exclusively for- 
merly until the growers themselves com- 
menced to concentrate on handling their 
own product to their advantage from a 
storage, merchandising and _ banking 
point of view. 

If the business of producing and mer- 
chandising apples were conducted prop- 
erly there would probably be no Wash- 


ington or Oregon apples in the Eastern 
market, as the New York State apple is 
superior in quality and taste to the 
Western apple. Another product of this 
section is dried apples for export trade, 
being sent mostly to Germany, and the 
“evaporators” that are spread all over 
the landscape, both domestic and custom 
plants and those owned by fruit com- 
bines, are busy places when the export 
trade is good. 

The record on evaporators as a class, 
from an insurance viewpoint, has been 
poor, though in recent years there has 
been considerable progress in guarding 
the kiln hazards that made them un- 
profitable to most companies. There is 
no reason why evaporators cannot be 
made fairly safe, but until recently not 
much was done in that direction. Es- 
pecially were the small domestic frame 
evaporators on individual fruit farms un- 
desirable from an insurance point of 
view. 
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Hobbies of Insurance Men 

It is interesting to learn what the avo- 
cations of local agents are, especially if 
their minds run to the cultivation of 
beautiful things. John W. Sanford, an 
old time agent at Warwick, N. Y., in- 
dulges in the raising of beautiful flowers 
and trees on his suburban estate. Mr. 
Deming of Middletown, N. Y., has sev- 
eral acres of beautiful gladioli for pleas- 
ure and profit, supplying local hotels and 
friends. He has in his garden in the 
rear of his residence over one hundred 
varieties of gladioli. To be invited to 
view the gardens of these gentlemen is 
a sign of friendship to me, as we share 
our private jovs with friends only. 

Talking of hobbies and avocations, in 
which people find recreation and re- 
freshment, it is not generally known that 
Gladstone. the great Victorian premier 
of Great Britain, was a very proficient 
Latin and Greek scholar and is often 
quoted as an authority in college text- 
books. Mr. Bull, insurance agent at Al- 


bany, gets fun and recreation in being 
perennial justice of the peace at Nas- 
sau, N. Y. Architect Hornbostel loves 
to raise vegetables and it was one of my 
delights to watch him handle his veget- 
ables when he assembled them in a box 
He handled each potato 


for his friends. 





Or carrot or cabbage as if it were a 
baby, almost fondling them. 

My father-in-law who was in the res- 
taurant business in a large way, played 
the piano, the violin, the ’cello and painted 
in oil and water colors, and is, I believe, 
the only man now living (he is 82) who 
makes “fumos,” or “smoke” pictures, pro- 
duced by smoking a surface, and then re- 
touching and again retouching with a 
point, producing lighter shades of black, 
thereby producing the picture. Elwood 
Hendrick of Albany at one time special 
agent for the Commercial Union in New 
York was a chemist of some note 
George Elwood of the Hanover was a 
well known microscopist, Frank Tyler of 
the Queen was an authority on gunnery 
in our navy, and so on. 

A lot of good business men find solace 
and recreation in working hard in culti- 
vation of their hobbies outside of. their 
business, and enjoy exercising their ac- 
tive minds, just as much as business men 
who take up golf or tennis or swimming 
as sport and for physical exercise. Every 
worthwhile man has a hobby. If he 
didn’t he would not be worthwhile. The 
antique hounds belong to the same class. 


The Hen and the Mortician 

I read in a trade paper the other day 
that “the hen is the only thing that could 
lay down on the job and get results” and 
curiously enough this trade paper was 
published by a “mortician,” the fancy 
name for an undertaker. I presume also 
that this mortician could rightly say that 
hit trade is the only one that profits by 
doing business with dead ones. 
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A Hooper-Holmes 
inspection is the 
Ounce of Prevention 
for your business. 

















THE PROPER FOCUS 


Foggy backgrounds—blurred images—lack 
of detail. Such are the results of an out- 
of-focus picture. “ 

Contrast that with sharp, clearly defined 
forms, proper values of light and shade 
and you have the visualization of a subject 
as it may appear with, or without, a 
comprehensive inspection report. 

To pass judgement for underwriting, credit 
or commercial purposes requires definite 
knowledge of the person or property un- 
der consideration. That is why inspection 
reports are so essential to the clearing up 
of foggy mental images. 

Information obtained from reliable infor- 
mants at, or near, the source provides 


authenticity and detail which make the 

finished report a sharply focused word 

picture. It is not necessary for you to feel 

your way through dangerous, murky at- 

mosphere when, for a nominal sum, you 

can command a source of information 

whose years of experience and high stand- 

ards of practice enable them to give you 

the proper focus on the subject of your ° 
consideration. 

The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 

Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling 

of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for 

insurance underwriting, credit, com- 
mercial and employment purposes 


and Claim Reports. Address inquiries 
to 102 Maiden Lane, New York. 










THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. 
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Freight Situation 
At Shanghai Better 


DELIVERIES ARE MORE NORMAL 





For a While Due to Waterfront Conges- 
tion Cargoes Were Taken to 
Hongkong and Kobe 

Marine underwriters report that the 
congestion prevailing at the port of 
Shanghai in China during the height of 
the Sino-Japanese fighting is not now 
a troublesome problem. For awhile nu- 
merous cargoes destined for Shanghai 
were unloaded at Hongkong, China, and 
Kobe, Japan, in accordance with condi- 
tions of bills of lading and later trans- 
ported to their ultimate destinations. 
Marine underwriters under the terms of 
the deviation clause in most instances 
had to continue their protection even 
though the cargoes were not shipped di- 
rect to Shanghai. 

On February 24, after the fighting be- 
tween the Chinese forces and the Japan- 
ese had been going on for some time, 
the following notice appeared in the 
Shanghai daily newspapers: 

“The members of the undermentioned 
conferences give notice that owing to 
the acute congestion at the various pub- 
lic wharves and godowns at this port, 
great difficulty is being experienced in 
obtaining berthing. accommodation and 
storage space. Consignees are notified 
that, while individual lines will make ev- 
ery endeavor to effect discharge of cargo 
at this port, in the event of congestion 
preventing the discharge of vessels ow- 
ing to lack of accommodation, or that 
conditions are considered to be such that 
it is dangerous for a vessel to enter, 
cargo will be short carried or overcarried 
and landed elsewhere at consignees risk 
and expense, as provided for in the 
terms and conditions of the respective 
companies’ bills of lading; such dis- 
charge terminating the liability of the 
vessels, the owners and/or their agents. 

Would Bring Freight on Later 

“The members of the undermentioned 
conferences however are prepared with- 
out prejudice, to undertake to carry such 
diverted cargo to Shanghai by subse- 
quent vessels of their own lines at the 
risk of the owners of the goods, as and 
when opportunity offers, freight free, but 
all other expenses will be for consignees 
account. Consignees desiring to take de- 
livery of their cargo as landed at other 
ports must give due notice in writing 
accompanied by full particulars, to the 
vessel’s agents prior to discharge or al- 
ternatively await such opportunity as 
may occur for the cargo to be carried 
to Shanghai. 

“Should cargo be _ reforwarded to 
Shanghai by vessels of another line at 
the request of consignees, the freight 
must be paid by consignees.” 

(Signed) : 

China Homeward Freight Confer- 
ence; Trans-Pacific Freight Bu- 
reau; New York Freight Bureau. 

Shanghai accepts not only cargoes for 
consignees there but likewise is the dis- 
tributing point for the Yangtsze valley. 
Usually the warehouse facilities are fully 
adequate to handle the normal flow of 
cargo. When the Japanese started to 
shell the Woosung forts at the entrance 
of the Whangpoo river leading up to 
Shanghai the routine of cargo shipments 
was immediately interrupted. Cargoes 
already in warehouses -were not removed 
as quickly as usual and to these were 
added shipments from Yangtsze ports 
outward bound. However, with the gen- 
eral advance of the Japanese forces 
more normal conditions have been re- 
stored. 


LENINGRAD SHIPYARD 
It has been decided to reconstruct the 
Baltic Shipyards in Leningrad at an ex- 
pense of 16 million roubles. Former 
construction facilities will be doubled. 





British Decision On 
Running Down Clause 


NOVEL POIN IS FEATURED 





Court Decides in Favor of Defendant 
Insurance Co. on Basis of Common 
Sense; No Precedent Found 





In an action brought in the King’s 
Bench Division of the English Courts 
before Justice MacKinnon by Francis 
Gordon Young, a Lloyd’s underwriter, 
against the Merchants Marine Insurance 
Co. in connection with a marine insur- 
ance loss the court gave judgment for 
the defendant. 

According to the agreed statement of 
fact, the steamer Whimbrel was insured 
for twelve calendar months commencing 
October 1, 1925, and ending September 
30, 1926, for the sum of £26,000. The 
policy contained an Institute time clause 
(hulls), which included a running-down 
clause, the main point of which was that 
claims in connection with the policy 
should be settled on the principle of 
cross liabilities. Certain reinsurances 
were effected for the same period.against 
the risk of total or constructive total 
loss, and a running-down clause was+not 
included in any reinsurance policy. 

The Whimbrel, while on a voyage from 
Glasgow to Antwerp, was sunk in col- 
lision with the Canadian Pacific liner 
Marloch, off Flushing, on February 2, 
1926. A total loss was settled by.the 
original underwriters on the Whimbrel, 
and they in turn collected a total: loss 
from their insurers. Cross attions by 
the respective owners of the two vessels 
were instituted in the Admiralty Court, 
and both ships were held equally to 
blame. The Marloch’s half damage ex- 
ceeded that of the Whimbrel, and the 
latter had to pay the balance under the 
Admiralty rule of single liability. 


Plaintiff a Reinsurer 


Mr. Porter stated that the plaintiff was 
one of a number of underwriters con- 
cerned, and he was a reinsurer. It ap- 
peared from the adjustment that on the 
original policy the defendants received 
the sum of £7,760 4s 10d. The plaintiff 
claimed his proportion of this amount, 
which amounted to £11 8s 10d. 

Mr. Le Quesne contended that the 
claim was novel and unfounded, as there 
was no reinsurance by the plaintiff of 
the liability under a _running-down 
clause. As a matter of fact, the £7,760 
had never been received either by the 
owners of the Whimbrel or the defend- 
ants. It was merely a paper entry. The 
crediting of it was part of a conven- 
tional calculation which related solely to 
a claim in the running-down clause. 

Justice MacKinnon, giving judgment, 
said there was no actual authority about 
the point raised, and he thought the de- 
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Indemnity Mutual 

Has a Good Report 
PREMIUMS ARE UP SLIGHTLY 
First Year Settlements of 24.6% Show 


Continuation of Downward Trend; 
Big Loss on Bermuda 








The Indemnity Mutual Marine of 
Great Britain, which has been allied with 
the Northern Assurance since 1917 and 
is represented in this country by Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc., showed an improvement 
in its business for 1931 over the pre- 
vious year. The net premiums last year 
were £362,244 compared with £361,649 in 
1930 and £378,231 in 1929. First year set- 
tlements amounted to 24.6% compared 
with 28.6% in 1930 and 34.8% in 1929. In 
his report to the annual meeting the 
chairman, Lewis Hugh Walters, had this 
to say with respect to current marine 
conditions : 

“The total settlement for the two years 
of 1930 represented 66.9%, an improve- 
ment of no less than 12.8 % on the pre- 
vious year, and 88% on 1928 for the 
same period. In view of the fact that 
the second year’s figure for 1930 includes 
lying-up and other returns to the extent 
of nearly 2% of the premiums more than 
in 1929, we consider the prospects of a 
satisfactory and prompt winding-up of 
the 1930 account reasonably hopeful. The 
balance remaining in the account at the 
end of the second year was £95,292, or 
26.4% of the premiums. 

“The amount left in the 1929 account 
at the corresponding date was £46,849, or 
12.4%, and in the 1928 account £77,800, 
or 17%. There is therefore an improve- 
ment in the 1930 Balance of no less than 
14% over the 1929 figures, which is most 
satisfactory, and as we have no reason 
to expect other than the usual normal 
settlements in the run-off of outstanding 
liabilities on this account, there should 
be here an appreciable profit. However, 
the directors have decided to transfer the 
whole balance of £95,292 to the under- 
writing suspense account in order to 
make that account, in our judgment, 
amply sufficient to provide for any con- 
tingencies whatsoever. 

The Loss on the Bermuda 

“As regards the 1931 account, up to 
September it appeared as though we 
should have actually a very fine settle- 
ment. Unfortunately, since then two 
events have occurred which have changed 
completely the appearance of the ac- 
count; I refer to the departure of Great 
Britain from the gold standard, and the 
second great fire on the Bermuda, re- 
sulting in the total loss of this fine ves- 
sel. It is impossible to say to what ex- 





cision came to a question of common 
sense. The contentions which had been 
put forward by the plaintiff were quite 
impossible, and the real fallacy was that 
this sum of £7,760, on which the claim 
had been based, was not in fact received 
in diminution of the total loss of the 
ship. There was judgment for the de- 
fendant, with costs. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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tent the account will be adversely af- 
fected by the currency difficulty, but the 
settlement of the total loss of the Ber- 
muda will reduce very largely the ad- 
vantage the 1931 account had over 1930 
at the end of the year. The combined 
losses of this unfortunate vessel consti- 
tute the largest loss the company has 
suffered since the Titanic disaster in 1912. 
Much has been said regarding fire in 
liners, but to our minds it is clear that 
if there is a continuance of losses, either 
by fire or by perils more directly con- 
nected with the sea, the rates on this 
class of marine risk will have to be in- 
creased.” 





GERMAN MARINE RESULTS 


Not Considered Bad For 1931 Out- 
side of Large Premium Reduction; 
Average Claims Fewer 

German marine business during 1931 
has given favorable results, according to 
reports. Premium income, however, 
dropped from 25 to 30% as compared 
with 1930. A general reduction of 15% 
in salaries begins to show fruit in a re- 
duction of administration expenses. It 
has become difficult to find reinsurers. 
Every treaty which is offered is carefully 
scrutinized and where past experience 
shows the business to be undesirable, 
treaties are canceled readily. 

About 20% of all German vessels are 
laid up. These are mostly older vessels 
and the chances are they will never 
again be put into commission. Their 
elimination has had as a consequence a 
substantial reduction in particular aver- 
age claims, which naturally are more fre- 
quent with older vessels. Those com- 
panies specializing in hull business are 
prepared for numerous cancelations. 

Traffic has slowed down everywhere 
with the result that goods do not ac- 
cumulate in warehouses and on piers. 
Supervision is easy and losses by theft 
have become less frequent. 








DUTIABLE GOODS RISKS 





British Insured Cargoes Against Arrival 
After Imposition of New Tariff 
on March 1 

Numerous inquiries were made in the 
London insurance market for rates of in- 
surance to cover the payment of losses 
should ships due to reach the United 
Kingdom by February 29 fail to do so, 
and their cargoes consequently become 
liable to the duties of 10% payable on 
March 1. 

Each proposal for such business was 
considered on the strength of the rele- 
vant facts, such as the length of voy- 
ages which the ships were making, the 
times at which they were expected to 
arrive, and the character of the serv- 
ices for punctuality. Many inquiries re- 
ferred to shipments of produce from 
Baltic ports and Russia, but quotations 
also were made on account of cargoes 
to be brought from other and farther 
places, including the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Coasts of North America. 

It is stated that when there was 4 
margin of only a few hours between the 
expected time of arrival and the last 
hour for entry, rates of as much as 25% 
were quoted. In cases where vessels 
were normally due to arrive from twen- 


ty-four to forty-eight hours before the 


tariff took effect rates varied between 
10 and 15%, according to the normal 
length of the voyage, and other consid- 
erations. 





SHIPS LAID UP AT STETTIN 

About two-thirds of all vessels regis- 
tered in the German harbor of Stettin in 
Pommerania on the Baltic are at pres- 
ent laid up and idle. The number amounts 
to ninety-six and their total tonnage to 
106,700 Br. R.T. 





ITALIAN TOTAL LOSSES 
The Union of Italian Hull Underwrit- 
ers states that during 1931 the Italian 
merchant marine lost through total loss- 
es 17,309 tons as against 9,695 tons in 
1930 and 33,172 tons in 1929. These sta- 
tistics contain only vessels in excess of 


500 tons. 
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Bond Amortization Suggestion 


Arouses Interest of Executives 


Pro and Con Views Given on Opinion by C. E. Heath, Standard 
Surety V.-P.; H. A. Behrens, J. M. Haines and Others 
Participate; How Individual States Regard the Move 


The opinion expressed by Charles E. 
Heath, Standard Surety & Casualty 
vice-president, in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week that companies other 
than life be permitted to amortize bond 
holdings in their security portfolios as a 
permanent investment policy with the 
approval of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners has brought 
forth a number of interesting and diver- 
sified comments from executives of other 
companies. That a step of this charac- 
ter would help to lessen the shock when 
the Convention deems it necessary to 
return to an actual market value basis 
is the crux of Mr. Heath’s argument. 

In recognition of this point of view the 
chief executive of one of the larger cas- 
ualty companies makes the observation 
that “it is generally recognized that the 
scientific investment value of bonds 
(amortized value) is considered to be 
correct accounting.” He says that half 
of the states in the Union already per- 
mit casualty companies to use amortized 
values in filing their annual statements. 
The sound reasoning of this is pointed 
out—that it prevents violent fluctuations 
in surplus account arising from purely 
adventitious movements in market quo- 
tations, especially when such quotations 
frequently do not represent real values. 


Pro and Con Viewpoints 

It should also not be overlooked that 
casualty companies like life companies 
purchase securities for investment and 
income and not with the intention of 
speculating for a rise. The fiduciary re- 
sponsibility involved is referred to as 
another reason why the portfolio value 
should not be compelled to follow ab- 
normal fluctuations, whether up or down, 
provided the securities are sound and 
thoroughly liquid. 

Taking a different viewpoint on the 
question another casualty leader did not 
think that amortization of bonds would 
be of value as such action would make 
for artificial rather than actual valuing 
of securities. Even if such a step were 
generally taken particular care would 
have to be given, he feels, to determin- 
ing what types of bonds*should be amor- 
tized. 

Two presidents of large companies did 
not care to be quoted on the subject, 
one of them saying, “I prefer not to 
express an opinion on this very diffi- 
cult matter under existing conditions.” 

J. M. Haines on Liquidity Feature 

One of the most interesting comments 
made came from J. M. Haines, United 
States manager, London Guarantee & 
Accident, who said: 

“| quite agree with Mr. Heath that 
some method of valuing securities should 
be adopted that would be uniform for 
all companies. As it is, only an expert 
can analyze a company statement and 
find out just where it stands in compari- 


son with other companies in the same 
line of business. 

“The only thing that I do not quite 
see is how you are going to get around 
the fact that under certain conditions it 
might be necessary for companies other 
than life to liquidate a considerable part 
of their investments and they could not 
always be liquidated at amortized values 
or any values other than market. This 
is not true of life companies and not 
so much so in the case of casualty com- 
panies, but it certainly is true in the 
case of fire companies that have the con- 
flagration hazard with them always. 
With the bonds amortized or valued on 
any other basis than market, how could 
a policyholder be sure that any indi- 
vidual company would be able to stand 
another San Francisco fire? 

“T am glad to see that Mr. Heath 
brings out the point that present con- 
ditions should bring about a changed 
attitude on the part of the companies 
toward underwriting results. If that 
follows, the difficulties that the compa- 
nies are having with their investments 
will be worth the trouble.” 

Amortization Favored by Behrens 

Calling attention to the increase in de- 
ferred liabilities of casualty companies 
in the past tweny years wih a material 
decrease of demand liabilities either act- 
ual or potential, H. A. Behrens, presi- 
dent, Continental Casualty and who is 
one of the keenest executives in the 
business, spoke as follows in favor of 
Mr. Heath’s bond amortization sugges- 
tion. 

“The change in the nature of the cas- 
ualty business during the past twenty 
vears has resulted in an increase of de- 
ferred liabilities of casualty companies 
with a material decrease of demand lia- 
biliies either actual or potential. In 
fact, at the moment there is no greater 
need for casualty companies’ liabilities to 
be liquid than is the case with life in- 
surance companies. Hence, for the -past 
few years I have been very much in fa- 
vor of the amortized value of bonds by 
casualty companies.” 


Commissioners Queried by Wolfe Office 
As indicative of the attitude of insur- 
ance commissioners on bond amortiza- 
tion the office of S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 
tabulated in January the individual re- 
sponses from them to the question: 
“May fire and casualty companies use 
the amortized basis in valuing bonds 
which are not in default and which are 
amply secured ?” 
Missouri— No. 
Nebraska—Yes. 
Nevada—-No.. 


Alabama—No. 
Arizona—Depends on 
laws of home state 


Arkansas — Will  fol- N. Hampshire—Yes. 
low requirements New Jersey—No. 
of home state for N. Mexico—No com 
foreign companies. ment. 

California No an- New York—No. 


swer. North Carolina—Yes 
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Connecticut—Yes. N. Dakota—Depends 
Delaware—No. on laws of home 
Florida—Yes. state. 
Georgia—Yes. Ohio—Yes. 
Idaho—Yes. Oklahoma—Yes. 


Oregon—Yes. 
Pennsylvania—No. 
Rhode Island—No. 
S. Carolina—Yes. 
Iowa—No answer. Tennessee—Yes. 
Kentucky—No. Texas—No comment. 
Louisiana—No. Utah—Yes. 
Maine—Yes. Vermont—Yes. 
Maryland—No. Virginia —Yes. 


Illinois — Casualty 
companies, yes; fire 
companies, no. 

Indiana—Yes. 








Massachusetts—No. Wash.—No comment. 

Michigan — No com- W. Virginia—yYes.. 
ment. Wisconsin—No. 

Minnesota — No com- Wyoming—No_ _com- 
ment. ment. fi 


Interest Shown in Conn. Attitude 

The observation is made that the 
above mentioned question by the Wolfe 
office applied to 1931 security valuations 
and could not be interpreted to mean a 
irrevocable official attitude. Mr. Heath’s 
contention is that the amortization prin- 
ciple be adopted as a permanent basis 
and not as a temporary expedient. Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut, for example, writes that “fire 
and casualty companies, in addition to 
life companies, are permitted to amor- 
tize their bonds in preparing annual 
statements to be submitted to the Con- 
necticut Department.” This permission 
is granted under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4145, general statutes of Connecti- 
cut. In this connection the question is 
asked: “Does Commissioner Dunham’s 
attitude this year mean that he feels the 
bond amortization principle to be the 
proper method on a permanent basis?” 


S. H. SHRIVER DEAD 





Retired V.-P. of United States F. & G., 
Pioneered with Gov. Warfield, Wm. 
B. Joyce and John R. Bland in 
Early Surety Days 
Samuel H. Shriver, one of the pioneer 
surety men in the business who was ac- 
tive until 1926 when he retired from the 
vice-presidency of the United States F. 
& G., passed away a few days ago after 
a short illness. He was 73 years old. 

Mr. Shriver was one of that select 
group who was associated with the late 
Edwin Warfield in forming the Fidelity 
& Deposit. He then became secretary 
and treasurer of the American Bonding 
& Trust Co. (now the American Bond- 
ing) in 1898 and vice-president in 1904. 
He resigned to become secretary of the 
National Surety and was associated with 
William B. Joyce, who became president 
early in 1904, in putting that company 


Commissioners Plan 
Convention in Texas 


DATES SET — OCTOBER 17-20 





Business Sessions Will Be Held at Baker 
Hotel, Dallas; Galveston to Pro- 
vide Entertainment 





The annual convention of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
is scheduled to be held October 17 and 
18, at Dallas, Tex., and October 19 and 
20, at Galveston. The Baker Hotel in 
Dallas has been designated official con- 
vention headquarters. All business ses- 
sions will be held in Dallas and Gal- 
veston will provide the entertainment 
features of the convention. 

Secretary Jesse G. Read announces 
that the late date was selected to avoid 
the hot weather and to prevent conflict 
with the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, to be held in Can- 
ada the first week of October. Many 
commissioners will want to attend both 
meetings. Mr. Read also calls attention 
to the fact that the annual Texas State 
Fair will be in full swing during the 
convention time, and as large crowds are 
expected, he suggests that delegates 
make their reservations early. The Texas 
fair is one of the largest events of its 
type in the southwest and always draws 
a big turn-out. 

The secretary further announces that 
he has been informed that Commissioner 
Howard Dunham of Connecticut is pro- 
moting a plan for the conventioners to 
make a side-trip to Mexico City from 
Galveston. 


TO HEAR E. C. BOWEN 

Two additional speakers for the Junc 
convention of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference in Chicago are E 
C. Bowen, secretary, accident depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life, who will talk 
about the new policy uniformity program 
of the Eastern bureau, and Major Nor- 
man A. Imrie of Culver Academy as the 
banquet speaker. 


on its feet. In 1906 Mr. Shriver becarhe 
a director and two years later a vice- 
president and comptroller. In 1909 he 
resigned to become a bank president but 
later returned to the surety business as 
assistant to the late John R. Bland, U. S 
F. & G. president. He became a vice- 
president of that company in 1923. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 





Massacco Agents Club 
In Annual Session 


PRODUCERS OF MASS. ACCIDENT 





Commissioner Brown and Deputy Lin- 
nell of Department Guest Speakers; 
President McNeill Gives Welcome 





The annual convention of the Massac- 
co Agents Club of the Massachusetts 
Accident, held in Boston on Monday 
and Tuesday, brought accident produc- 
ers from all over the country to that 
city where they were warmly greeted 
by President Chester W. McNeill in the 
Parker House opening session and then 
listened to addresses by Insurance Com- 
missioner Merton L. Brown and First 
Deputy Commissioner Arthur E. Linnell 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment, later discussing plans for 1932. 
The conference continued through Tues- 
day, winding up with the annual banquet 
in the evening. 

Commissioner Brown told the agents 
that they had a real opportunity as an 
organized group of men dealing directly 
with the public to help lift the depres- 
sion by disseminating optimism and 
right ideas thereby presenting a bright 
side to an otherwise gloomy picture. 
Deputy Linnell, who has been a guest 
at these annual gatherings for many 
years, said that it would be his last 
appearance in an official capacity as he 
was to retire from the Massachusetts 
department in July. 

Ex-Congressman Peter F. Tague of 
Boston appeared for Mayor Curley who 
was prevented from attending on ac- 
count of a cold. He told the agents 
some of the big things being attempted 
by the present administration, paying 
especial attention to Boston’s new air- 
port. 

Long Service Agents Honored 

Following the luncheon President Mc- 
Neill delivered his annual address, point- 
ing out that the company had just closed 
a successful year in its long history. It 
is considered the pioneer company in 
the writing of non-cancellable accident 
and health insurance. 

He then presented the company serv- 
ice buttons to those having long records 
of service as follows: Frank N. Deane, 
Portland, Me., thirty- five years; F. C. 
Anderson, Cambridge, Mass., twenty- 
five years; Edward F. Reynolds of 
Somerville, Mass., twenty-five years; 
Wesley M. Roe, Boston, Mass., twenty- 
five years; P. Therrian, Providence, R. 
I. twenty years; Claude E. Gokay, 
Renssalaer, N. Y., twenty years; C. C. 
Stevens, Randolph, Vt., ten years; 
Roger W. Conway, Medford, Mass., ten 
years; J. J. McElvague, New York City, 
ten years; Emil Meyer, Newark, N. J., 
ten years; J. R. Birney, New Haven, 
Conn., five years; Jones Purney, New 
York City, five years; Horace W. Rich- 
mond, Boston, five years. 

The agents coming the greatest dis- 
tance were Fred G. Grau, Toledo. O., 
and A. D. Barlow, Washington, D. C. 
The entire company attended a local 
theatre party Monday night as guests 
of the company. 

Tuesday’s business session was pre- 
sided over by Wesley E. Roe, manager 
of the ordinary department, with ad- 
dresses by Fred E. Dwinnell, Jr., on 
“Field Experience from the Sales An- 
gle”; by Charles A. Arnus of the home 
office, and a general discussion of selling 
problems. 


A. & H. CLUB HEARS BADGER 

William Otis Badger, prominent New 
York insurance attorney, was the speak- 
er at the annual meeting of the Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Club of 
New York last night at the Golden Hill 
Restaurant on William Street. The sub- 
ject of his talk was the relationship be- 
tween accident insurance and claims. 








Sees Field Improvement 

Stanley Maynard, manager of agen- 
cies of the Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty, who has just returned from a 
6,000 mile trip in the field, reports 
that the atmosphere in agency offices 
is more satisfactory and that agen- 
cies as a whole are in a more healthy 
condition. He says: “In the past, 
companies were dubious as to the 
financial stability of some of their 
agencies, and the agencies themselves 
were uncertain as to just how collect- 
ible their accounts were from their 
clients. Agencies have now looked 
into the financial stability of their as- 
sureds, and where they are not cer- 
tain of the clients’ ability to pay, they 
will not accept business unless they 
know definitely that premium notices 
will be met. 

“Previously, business was written, 
accounts allowed to lag in payment, 
assureds would be carried along until 
companies complained, then lines 
would of necessity be canceled.” Col- 
lections, according to Mr. Maynard, 
are improving. He talked with both 
large and small agents in the major 
cities of states widely separated. 
These agents all took the attitude 
that “now that the worst is over and 
we know as clearly as possible how 
our clients stand financially, we feel 
on much firmer ground.” 














BURGLARY SALES POINTERS 





Globe Indemnity Tells Agents Seven 
Ways in Which This Line Can 
Profitably Be Sold 
The use of dice in illustrating a bur- 
glary insurance folder forms the main 
appeal of the latest Globe Indemnity 
sales help called “Your Expenses Paid.” 
That this business can be sold if the 


agent organizes his campaign for it is 
indicated by the following copy under 
the heading “Seven Points on Ways to 
Sell”: 

Make a complete list of prospects— 
using list of present customers not now 
covered, neighbors of your present in- 

Pave the way for personal solicitation 
by sales letters and/or advertising fold- 
ers. 

Personally solicit at least five of these 
prospects each day. 

Immediately after any local burglary, 
personally solicit, phone or write every 
resident within three blocks of burglar- 
ized home. 

Over 40% of Residence Burglary in- 
surance is written for men whose an- 
nual incomes are less than $5,000. 

Most Burglary policies outstanding 
have been issued for inadequate amounts. 
Increase coverage of your present cus- 
tomers. 

The amount of Burglary business you 
write will depend absolutely upon the 
number of prospects you personally so- 
licit. See five each day. 





CAPITAL INCREASE VOTED 


The recommendation of the Home In- 
demnity directorate for a capital increase 
was approved at a special stockholders’ 
meeting last Saturday. It will change 
the company’s capital from $1,500,000 to 
$1,750,000 by issuance of 50,000 shares of 
new stock at $5 par value to be sub- 
scribed and paid for at $20 a share, thus 
adding $750,000 to surplus. Present 
stockholders can subscribe for one new 
share for each six shares now held. The 
new stock must be fully paid in by Sat- 
urday, April 9 


TO MEET MAY 13 IN HARTFORD 

The semi-annual meeting of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society will be held on 
Friday, May 13, in the Aetna Life home 
office building in Hartford. 





The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Subscription 
United States $3 
Canada $4 Plus Tax 





You may enter my subscription for The Eastern Underwriter 
for One Year beginning with the next issue. 








Compensation Lines on Small Contractors 
Discontinued by Commercial Casualty in N. J. 


That the Commercial Casualty plans 
to conserve in its workmen’s compensa- 
tion writing in New Jersey is clearly 
seen in the letter which has been sent 
to all its New Jersey representatives by 
Russell W. Riley, Newark branch man- 
ager. The letter reads as follows: 

“Due to the problem which confronts 
casualty companies at the present time 
in the writing of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, we find the utmost con- 
servation necessary in the acceptance of 
this class of insurance. 

“Although there have been rate 
changes, our experience indicates the 
rates to be inadequate for this form of 
insurance. From our experience in gen- 
eral, we find that the small contracting 
risk is the one which has caused the 
greatest loss. We have also found on 
numerous occasions that no payroll rec- 
ords are kept and it is next to impos- 
sible to receive, what we believe, a fair 
premium for this type of risk. We have 
numerous requests to write small con- 
tracting risks at an inadequate minimum 


premium, and invariably this minimum 
premium is difficult in itself to collect. 

“No doubt if you have recently sub- 
mitted a line of this nature, you have 
received requests from us to be excused 
from issuing a policy of this type and we 
trust that you can appreciate the com- 
pany’s attitude. We have, therefore, 
concluded not to write compensation on 
small contractors, except as an accom- 
modation and then only for a minimum 
premium of not less than $150. You are 
advised that we do not desire this class 
of business, even under these conditions. 

“In addition, in each instance when 
we do, as an accommodation, accept 
risks of this class, we must be permit- 
ted to write a concurrent public liability 
policy with each renewal. Therefore, on 
all accepted renewals of compensation, 
a public liability policy will be forwarded 
with the same. 

“This underwriting procedure will be 
effective on all new business on and af- 
ter March 16, and on all renewals issued 
by this office on and after May 1.” 





Would You Believe It? 


One company house organ feature at- 
tracting attention is the “Would You 
Believe It?” page of the Aetna-izer, pub- 
lished monthly by the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies. The following agents have 
so far rated mention for meritorious 
salesmanship: 

R. M. Clutterbuck, Honolulu, for sell- 
ing twenty-eight special automobile ac- 
— policies in one day. 

E. J. Deininger, Reading, Pa., who so- 
licits twenty-five prospects every work- 
ing = * (and sometimes on holidays). 

O. (Hook ’Em Cowboy) Raynum, 
St. bore for having interviewed twenty- 
six personal accident prospects, secured 
nineteen signed applications for $1,040 
in premiums, made seven future appoint- 
ments and obtained $257.60 in other cas- 
ualty lines—all in one day! 

Russell Shepard, Carbondale, Pa., 


who sold 122 residence liability policies: 


in one month. He developed considerable 
business in other lines due to these 
many contacts with home owners. 

Charles T. Cohen, Greiner & Cohen, 
North Milwaukee, who sold thirteen 
storekeepers’ burglary and robbery poli- 
cies in three days. For the same pol- 
icy the Des Moines office sold fifty-one 
contracts in one week, nosing out the 
Milwaukee office which rolled up fifty 
policy sales in the same week. 





N. J. AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 

W. V. A. Keeler, New Jersey state 
agent for the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
Corporation, has announced these agen- 
cy appointments in New Jersey: O. H. 
Brown, 2nd, Spring Lake; Fred G. Har- 
difer, Passaic; New Jersey Insurance 
Agency, East Orange; Henry D. Young, 
Salem. The company reports net pre- 
mium income for January as being the 
largest in the history of the company, 
New Jersey passing the $12,000 mark. 


S. G. SMITH RESIGNS 
S. G. Smith, manager, New Jersey of- 
fice of the Independence Indemnity in 
Newark, has resigned. , 





RATE INCREASE RESOLUTION 





National Association Objects to Bureau 
Practice of Not Giving Agent Advance 
Information When Rates Go Up 

No little attention was aroused in the 
resolution passed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Cleveland 
last week seeking a square deal from 
the companies in being given advance in- 
formation when rate increases are con- 
templated inasmuch as it pointed to the 
injustice of allowing branch offices to 
have such information ahead of produc- 
ers. The resolution follows: 

“Rate adjustments are inevitable; drastic rate 
increases are sometimes necessary but the prac- 
tice of company boards: and bureaus of pro- 
mulgating instant rate increases without advance 
information to the “agents creates an unsatisfac- 
tory and distressing situation. Instant public 
condemnation cannot be offset by withholding 
information from the only army of defense in- 
surance has. It is vital to the interests of the 
insurance business that the public be prepared 
with the facts and figures which justify such 
increases. 

“Any charge that advantage of such infor- 
mation would he taken by cancelling and re- 
writing at the old rates is an indictment against 
the integrity of agents and companies. No fair- 
minded agent would be guilty of such practice 
and no right-thinking company would permit it. 
Whenever a branch office has such advance in- 
formation, it is obviously for competitive put- 
poses and gives the branch an unfair advan- 
tage over the agent. 

“The National Association recommends tliat 
immediate steps be taken by companies to re 
lieve the agency force of the sales resistance 
which follows this method of company operation 
in rate increases and calls on agents and com- 
panies together to avoid any abuses incident to 
such relief.” 





ANNUAL MEETING IN MAY 


The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Compensation & Inspection Bureau, 
A. .R. Lawrence chairman, will be held 
in May at the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark. 
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Pinchot Orders State to Collect From 
Sureties $4,000,000 in Closed Banks 


Governor’s Action Taken Monday Seen as Rescinding State 
Treasurer’s Immunity Agreement with Companies in, 


Muddled Depository Bond Situation 
By E. S. Banks, Philadelphia 





1 Pinchot Orders Settlement 


At a conference late Monday in 
Harrisburg of state officials Governor 
Pinchot ordered Attorney General 
Schnader to proceed against surety 
companies for the collection of more 
than $4,000,000 of state funds tied up 
in fifty-eight closed banks in Penn- 
sylvania. The attorney general, how- 
ever, was instructed to give the com- 
panies time to arrange settlement be- 
fore proceeding with the legal action. 











Faced by a possible long and bitter le- 
gal battle, surety company executives 
gave close attention this week to the 
muddled depository bond situation in 
Pennsylvania following a public state- 
ment by State Treasurer Edward Mar- 
tin who told in detail about an agree- 
ment that he had made with the surety 
companies around the first of the year 
granting them immunity on depository 
bonds if they would refrain from can- 
celling such bonds and thus avert bank 
runs and possible bank failures. The 
issue at stake has been whether this im- 
munity agreement will be upheld or 
whether the sureties are to pay the state 
of Pennsylvania $4,387,112 on state funds 
in fifty-eight closed banks. 

A political element has now cropped 
up in the situation. Pennsylvania is on 
the verge of a primary election. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot is seeking delegates to 
the Republican National Convention. He 
is also backing the candidacy of General 
Smedley Butler, former Marine and one- 
time director of public safety of Phila- 
delphia, for United States senator 
against Senator James Davis. State 
Treasurer Martin is also chairman of 
the State Republican Committee. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, it is said, has never 
been overly friendly to’ the committee. 
In the present situation, with more than 
four million dollars at issue, Governor 
Pinchot has ideal campaign matter. 

How Sureties Have Co-operated 


As far as this reporter has been able 
to find out, the surety companies have 
“played ball” with the state all along. 
Some six months ago, at the peak of the 
bank failures in Pennsylvania (more 
than 100 closed their doors), State Treas- 
urer Martin revealed the fact that the 
State would permit the companies to in- 
Sert a 30-day cancellation clause in de- 
pository bonds.. However, he asked the 
companies that they use the privilege 
with discretion. Shortly after this, with 
bank failures continuing, the companies 
began to serve notices of cancellation. 
More than 100 were received within a 
short time. Treasurer Martin, fearing 
that a withdrawal of state funds from 
banks where bonds were being cancelled 
would aggravate bank failures, had a 
conference with representatives of the 
companies. He was informed that the 
companies’ losses on this business had 
seen enormous; that to continue the 
Protection would mean that some com- 
panies would find themselves in financial 
difficulties, their bonds worthless. 

The companies suggested that the state 
exercise its right to collect from a closed 
bank before calling upon the surety 
company to make good on the bond. If 
this were done, the companies would 
withdraw their cancellation notices. 


Agreement Not Retroactive 
Treasurer Martin, in a statement is- 
Sued the other day, said that he dis- 
cussed this suggestion with members of 
the Board of Finance and Revenue (con- 


sisting of the auditor general, the attor- 
ney general, the secretary of revenue 
and himself) and with the secretary of 
banking. He then accepted the plan of the 
surety companies. The agreement, he 
said, was not retroactive. 

In an announcement late Thursday af- 
ternoon General Martin declared that 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
decided to relinquish its right to collect 
more than $4,000,000 from surety com- 
panies. 

Prior to the agreement with the state 
treasurer surety companies had paid the 
state more than $3,000,000 on depository 
bonds. Several of the companies found 
themselves in financial difficulties as a 
result. It is known that one company 
was forced to secure a new ownership 
in order to weather the storm. Adde 
to all this, the rate on depository bonds 
which, prior to October 1, 1931, was $5 
per $1,000, increased to $10 to $20 per 
$1,000 on that date. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the past ten years surety companies 
are said to have collected slightly over 
$3,800,000 in depository bond premiums. 
And almost that entire sum was paid 
out in depository bond losses last year 
alone. 

Martin’s Agreement Questioned 

Immediately following Treasurer Mar- 
tin’s announcement Dr. William D.. 
Gordon, secretary of banking (a Pinchot 
appointee), was reported to have re- 
quested from Attorney General Charles 
A. Schnader an opinion as to the secre- 


’tary of banking’s right to make an ef- 


fort to collect from the surety compa- 
nies. It was further reported that Sec- 
retary Gordon had not agreed to the ac- 
tion taken by State Treasurer Martin. 
Further, individual depositors threatened 
to bring suits against the state. 

Again, S. Davis Wilson, former depu- 
ty controller of Philadelphia and Phila- 
delphia campaign manager for Governor 
Pinchot in last year’s election, who is 
counsel for depositors in a number of 
closed banks, wired the Governor to in- 
tervene in the matter. 

As a result Governor Pinchot called 
a conference of state officials in Harris- 
burg early this week which has resulted 
in a decision to go to court in an effort 
to have State Treasurer Martin’s agree- 
ment with the companies held invalid 
and to hold the sureties liable for their 
bonds. 

Companies Loath to Aggravate the 

Situation 

Officials of insurance companies were 
asked by this reporter whether in this 
event the companies, in an attempt to 
have the state live up to its agreement 
with them, would threaten to—or would 
—cancel the depository bonds on the 
$70,000,000 state funds now on deposit 
in banks throughout the state. 

The answer was an emphatic “No.” 
The companies asserted that they felt, 
despite present business conditions, that 
even to threaten such action would have 
disastrous results. 

In only a few cases have they asked 
for a release on certain depository bonds. 
In only a small minority of cases has 
that release been given. Even where it 
was refused the companics have not at- 
tempted to exercise the 30-day cancella- 
tion clause and _ force cancellation 
through court action. 

From various sources this reporter 
learned that Secretary Gordon has not 
paid a cent to the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania on account of the latter’s 
deposits in banks that have closed since 
October, 4931. He was told that when 


a bank was taken over by the secretary 
100% of the state deposits in the bank 
were segregated by the secretary in a 
special fund. To pay this money out to 
the state, the secretary must first secure 
the consent of the Common Pleas Court 
of the county in which the closed bank 
is located. The court at the same time 
also decides whether the surety is lia- 
ble. The secretary has not yet made 
any request to any court in any district. 
Preferred Creditorship Rights 

Under the Pennsylvania law surety 
companies must “make good” to the 
state treasurer the amount of depository 
bonds within sixty days atfer a bank’s 
closing. It is said that at the present 
the banks in which state deposits are 
now kept are loaded to their limit with 
such deposits. 

It was also pointed out to this writer 
that the state has the option of either 
exercising its prerogative as a preferred 
creditor of the bank or of forgetting that 
perogative. So far the state has given 
no intimation outside of the statement 
by Treasurer Martin as to whether it 
intends exercising its preferred creditor- 
ship. 

Opponents of Treasurer Martin’s 
agreement with the companies have at- 
tacked it on the ground that giving im- 
munity to the companies was simply an- 
other method of turning over to them 
the state’s right of preferred creditors 
and that a State Supreme Court deci- 
sion in 1929 had held that the state could 
not turn over its priority. 

Philadelphia daily papers have stated 
that the representative of the insurance 
companies in the negotiations with Mar- 
tin was Thomas B. Smith, general agent 
of the National Surety in Philadelphia 
and former mayor. Company officials, 
however, informed this reporter that this 
was incorrect. They said that Smith’s 
company was on many of the bonds and 
that Smith had represented his own 
company and “perhaps two or three 
others only.” 





NOT LIABLE ON DEPOSIT 


Kentucky Court Holds That Action of 
Fiscal Court in Designating Bank 
Frees Sheriff of Liability 

An important decision holding the Fi- 
delity & Deposit not liable for the de- 
pository loss suffered by a county sheriff 
it had bonded has been made by the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. The case 
was J. H. Edwards and others against 
Logan County. 

Edwards was sheriff of Logan county, 
and was bonded by the Fidelity & De- 
posite He deposited $61,489 in the Bank 
of Russellville at the direction of the 
Fiscal Court of the county. The bank 
closed and the county lost considerable 
money. The county attempted to re- 
_cover on Edwards’ bond of $40,000, but 
the F. & D. pointed out that the money 
had been deposited at the discretion of 
the Fiscal Court and that Edwards had 
no jurisdiction other than to place the 
money where ordered. 








DECISION ON BANKED FUNDS 


Public funds on deposit in closed 
banks become prior claims only if the 
deposits were illegally made, according 
to the Michigan Supreme Court which 
has extended its previous opinion in the 
case of the state banking commissioner 
against two closed banks, the. Berkley 
State Bank of Berkley and the American 
State Bank of Ferndale. 

The opinion holds that funds protect- 
ed by surety bonds are not prior claims, 
nor are funds where the law does not 
require surety bonds, but where surety 
bonds were supposed to be deposited 
along with the funds and no bond was 
filed, the deposit is to be considered il- 
legally made and the funds become trust 
funds and prior claims. Where deposits 
were originally protected by depository 
“bonds but the bonds were later canceled 
and the funds not removed despite or- 
ders from township boards, it was held 
that the funds were not to be considered 
trust funds or prior claims. 


FIGHTS UNLICENSED COMPANY 

Michigan State Department Tries to 

Stop Newspaper Advertising of Ster- 
ling Casualty of Chicago 

The Sterling Casualty of Chicago 
which has been writing business in 
Michigan by means of radio and news- 
paper advertising although not licensed 
in that state, has insisted to Commis- 
sioner Charles D. Livingston that the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution prevents action by 
the Insurance Department against the 
company. 

There have been many skirmishes be- 
tween the Sterling Casualty and the 
Michigan Insurance Department during 
recent years. The company has never 
been licensed in Michigan but has at 
various times obtained business by ad- 
vertising its limited accident policies by 
means of radio or the newspapers. The 
latest clash arises from advertising car- 
ried in the State Journal, daily paper of 
Lansing. The department requested the 
newspaper to refuse such advertising in 
the future, pointing out that the Michi- 
gan residents insuring with an unauthor- 
ized carrier cannot bring suit in home 
courts, also that such companies are not 
subject to supervision there and need not 
maintain the financial standards required 
of licensed companies. 


I. S. Stein, general manager of the 
Sterling Casualty, wrote Department of- 
ficials citing federal court decisions to 
the effect that residents of any state 
have the right to make insurance con- 
tracts outside their home states. In his 
latest communication he states the com- 
pany will insist on its rights under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution and that it will 
“brook no interference” by Department 
authorities. Whether the company plans 
to institute court proceedings is not 
known by Department officials who have 
indicated they will not continue corre- 
spondence with the Chicago company, 
having already outlined their policy of 
discouraging Michigan residents from 
insuring with unauthorized carriers. 





TO INCREASE JERSEY RATES 





Workmen’s Compensation Raise to Be 
Effective June 30, Says A. R. Law- 
rence; Preparing New Schedule 


Increased premium rates for work- 
men’s compensation business in New 
Jersey are being prepared with the ap- 
proval of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, A. R. Lawrence, chairman of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey has informed Bureau 
members. 

“A review of underwriting results upon 
the local compensation business of 1931 
has indicated the need for a general re- 
vision of rates and for some increase in 
the level of collectible premiums,” says 
Mr. Lawrence in his notice. 

It is expected that the new rates will 
become effective as to new and renewal 
policies dating June 30, 1932, and there- 
after. The rates, underwriting rules and 
rating factors will be published by the 
Bureau at least sixty days before that 
date. 





Depression-Proof Advice 


A. J. Voorhees, manager at Albany 
for the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
says in the current Aetna-izer: “The 
need today on the part of salesmen 
is more hard work and less prattling 
about the difficulties of the job. It 
is a fact that now you have actually 
to ‘sell’ instead of ‘taking orders.’ 
Maybe you have to put in longer 
hours at the job . . it wont hurt 
you. 

“Possibly you have to know your 
policies better than heretofore 
you should. Perhaps you have to serv- 
ice the business on your books more 
conscientiously than you have been 
doing . . . that is what you are paid 
your commissions for doing.” 
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“Here Are the Facts” Is 
Published by Aetna Life 


TREATS AUTO RATE SITUATION 


Agents Can Use in Helping to Lower 
Auto Accident Toll 

The contribution of the Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies towards improving 
the acute automobile accident situation 
is presented in a booklet just out entitled 
“Here Are the Facts” which has as its 
primary purpose to explain the funda- 
mental reasons for the new automobile 
liability and property damage rates..This 
booklet is now being received by agents 
of the Aetna Affiliated Companies all 
over the country to be put to construc- 
tive use by them in an effort to change 
public opinion on the reasons why auto- 
mobile rates have gone up. 

Vividly illustrated by charts and sta- 
tistical comparisons, “Here Are the 
Facts” says in its foreword that the 
increased automobile rates, like all in- 
surance rates, are a direct reflection of 
the accident and claim record of the 
insured public. 

Urges Co-operative Action 

It is in keeping with a resolution adopt- 
ed last week in Cleveland by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents that the 
point is made that “it is the joint respon- 
sibility of insurance companies and of 
their representatives to do their part in 
bringing about an understanding of the 
factors controlling the cost of automobile 
insurance so that all concerned may co- 
operate not only in bringing about a re- 
duction in the cost of this insurance but 
in making the highways safer for all 
those who use them.” 

Reference is made to the 215,000 deaths 
from anto accidents in the past ten vears; 
to the 84% underwriting loss in 1930 in 
this line; to the estimated 1931 accident 
toll of more than 2,000,000 accidents, 
1,000,000 persons injured, over $350,000,- 
000 in settlements by the companies and 
more than $1,000,000,000 in total economic 
loss 

Expected Vs. Actual Results 

After pointing out that new and in- 
creased rates are now effective in forty- 
one states and the D. of C., “Here Are 
the Facts” makes this significant obser- 
vation: 

“For every $100 that insurance compa 
nies expected to pay out in the settlement 
of claims when the rates for 1930 were 
computed, the actual experience of the 
companies belonging to the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
shows that very substantial sums in ex- 
cess of the expected amounts were re- 
quired in most of these territories, as 
shown by the following table: 


Expected Actual 

Results Results 
De cessxcieneden $100 $196.75 
PED» ttéwidind om beccalee 100 118.70 
DE - ieenenadiaune 100 146.34 
ere re 100 123.58 
Fee ae 100 177.23 
Commecticwt .ccccccccss 100 118.70 
ee Ree 100 126.82 
Dist. of Columbia...... 100 126.82 
DED ‘senn de eile ¥b.dieds 100 100.81 
GHOOTGIM 6 ce ccsecocvesse 100 143.09 
0 ae 100 144.71 
ne 100 118.70 
DE. gure > weedew as a 100 113.82 
OO Eee oe 100 121.9 
ee ae 100 110.57 
Kentucky ........ neem oe 117 07 
LOO occcetisccces WOO 134.9 
eee 106 131.71 
OT eee 100 125.20 
Mississippi 100 143 09 
Missouri 100 170.7 

1 





foo ele end Wak 100 143.09 
OW TOUOET ccceccese MD 154.47 
New Mexico ......... 100 92.68 
Oe rere 100 120.32 
North Carolina ....... 100 159.35 
Saar 100 156.10 
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SOUTHERN SURETY ANGLES 





Question of New Bonds Up in St. Louis; 
Michigan Retaliatory Provision in 
Favor of Compensation Claimants 

Various angles to the Southern Surety 


situation are cropping up in different 


parts of the country following the court 
order that the company be liquidated by 
the New York Insurance Department. 
In St. Louis the decision of the Circuit 


Court is awaited as to whether new 


bonds will be required in litigation still 
pending where bonds were furnished by 
the Southern. The matter was brought 
before Circuit Judge M. N. Hartmann, 
who said that personally he would favor 
new bonds furnished by solvent sureties. 
He pointed out, however, that in cases 
which have been appealed from the Cir- 
cuit Court it is for higher courts to de- 
cide on new surety bonds. 

In Lansing the company’s liquidation 
is in the limelight from the workmen’s 
compensation angle. The retaliatory pro- 
vision of the state insurance code was 
enforced beginning last June against 
New York companies writing compensa- 
tion in Michigan and this enforcement, 
it is felt, will probably save the state’s 
employers and employes any financial 
loss or delay as the result of the South- 
ern’s closing. 

Here are the facts: The Michigan de- 
partment is now requiring all New York 
carriers to post a $25,000 bond covering 
compensation payments. The New York 
Department had required such a bond 
of Michigan carriers under a new ruling 
and the Michigan authorities therefore 
invoked their own retaliatory provisions 
against New York carriers. The Home 
Indemnity Co. furnished the bond for 
the Southern Surety, the two affiliates 
providing bond for each other. The 
Home Indemnity has been ‘notified to 
furnish a new bond. 

Late this week Deputy Insurance Su- 
perintendent Wade of Michigan was ap- 
pointed receiver for the Southern Surety 
in that state. 


J. M. POWELL N. Y. VISITOR 





Gives Lecture Talk Before Actuarial Stu- 
dents on A. & H. Insurance, Embrac- 
ing New Program of Personal 
Bureau 

John M. Powell, president, Loyal Pro- 
tective of Boston, was a visitor in New 
York this week. Always a keen student 
of the accident and health business, Mr. 
Powell’s interest has been given in- 
creased impetus by reason of the new 
underwriting program of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers which his company, although not a 
member of the Bureau, is in sympathy 
with. 

In keeping with this interest in chang- 
es being made Mr. Powell on Wednes- 
day talked on accident and sickness in- 
surance before the students of the Actu- 
arial Society of America in the lecture 
series for fellowship examinations. In- 
cidentally this is the fifth year that Mr. 
Powell has given the lecture. 


F. W. BENJAMIN RESIGNS 
Leaves Metropolitan Casualty Home Of- 
fice Post But Has Taken General 
Agency in Newark 
F. W. Benjamin, well known as acci- 
dent and health manager of the Com- 
mercial Casualty who has held the title 
of assistant secretary in charge of this 
line in both that company and the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, has resigned his 
home office post after ten vears’ service. 
His successor has not yet been named. 

Mr. Benjamin will not sever his con- 
nection entirely with these companies as 
he has been appointed general agent of 
the Metropolitan Casualty for the in- 
dustrial accident and health division in 
northern New Jersey with offices in 


Newark. 





Automobile Insurance 


The Law Relating 


to 


By JOHN 


SIMPSON 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1,000 
automobile insurance cases and contains more than three times 
the amount of text contained in the First Edition. All the Eng- 
lish and Canadian cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The 
statement of the law necessarily includes many of the leading 
principles of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated 


in detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 
pages, arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facili- 


tate reference. 


PART I 


Automobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter ; 
I. Constitution of the Contract 
II. Construction of Policy 
III. Reformation of Policy 
IV. Cancellation of Policy 
V. Notice and Proofs of Loss 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 


VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and 
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VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of 
Recovery 


IX. Option to Repair 

X. Representations and Warran- 
ties 

XI. Subrogation 

Actions and Defenses 


PART II 


Matters Pertaining to the Differ- 
ent Kinds of Automobile 
Insurance 

Chapter 


XIII. Fire Insurance 


XIV. Theft Insurance 
XV. Collision Insurance 
XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
XVII. Transportation Insurance 
XVIII. Liability Insurance 
XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
Covering Public Service 
Vehicles 
XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
ance 
XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 


panies and Associations 
Table of Cases 
Index 
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Floyd N. Dull’s Article 


By Walter H. Bennett 


Secretary-Counsel, National Association of Insurance Agents 


The following article is being published 
today by the American Agency Bulletin, 
newspaper of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents: 

My good friend Floyd N. Dull, vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty 
Co., recently contributed an informative 
special article to The Eastern Under- 
writer (published in the issue of March 
25, under the cryptic title: “What Price 
Acquisition”). 

That’s a doctrine quite easy to an- 
nounce but rather hard to apply. Floyd 
belongs to that large class of insurance 
men in America to which I referred last 
week in Cleveland, wherein lies confu- 
sion as to certain terms commonly used 
in the casualty business, such as com- 
missions, acquisition cost, production cost, 
top commissions, and the like. He adds 
one more: “top acquisition limit,” and 
I believe he intends by that term to re- 
fer to total production cost. 


The Record 


Mr. Dull says: “It is a well known 
fact that if the top acquisition limit is 
exceeded it is generally because of ex- 
cessive commissions.” (Italics mine.) 

I offered some conclusive evidence to 
the contrary at our National Executive 
Committee meeting last week. 

Be it remembered that Mr. Dull, by 
his own statement, is dealing “only with 
acquisition or getting of casualty insur- 
ance business and nothing else.” 

Now, let us look at the record. 

Of all the companies writing casualty 
insurance reporting to the New York 
Department on the business of 1930, the 
last available experience, not on any line 
of insurance written did the average 
commission paid exceed the total pro- 
duction cost provided in the rules. Thir- 
teen companies paid commissions exceed- 
ing the top limit on automobile colli- 
sion, eight on other property damage and 
collision, six on automobile property 
damage, five on plate glass, four on lia- 
bility not automobile, three on burglary, 
two on workmen’s compensation and one 
on engine and machinery. Of these ex- 





WARNS OF WEAK COMPANIES 





British Automobile Association Points 
Out Insured May Incur Liability in 
Case of Failure of Company 
Due to the frequent failure of small 
and badly-managed companies in Eng- 
land to pay liability losses under the 
compulsory act there, the Automobile 
Association of Great Britain has issued 
a warning to its members to deal only 
with reputable companies whose assets 

are beyond question. 

“It is possible,” the association says, 
“that an insurance company may not 
have sufficient funds to pay claims. There 
seems to be no remedy for the motorist 
who has incurred damages except to 
Stand in with the other debtors of the 
company and get what he can out of 
the assets, pay the bill himself, or, if he 
has not enough money, to go bankrupt.” 
In England in case of failure of the com- 
pany the insured is personally liable for 
any claim under the Road Traffic Act. 
_ The pedestrian’s point of view on the 
insurance matter was recently given thus 
by the secretary of the Pedestrians’ As- 
sociation: “If a pedestrian wins a third- 
party claim against a motorist then he 
ought to be sure of having his claim set- 
tled. The whole question of insurance 
should be inquired into. It is one of 
Our grievances that, although a motorist 
has to be insured against third-party 
tisks, no claim is valid unless the com- 
plainant can prove negligence. It is often 
difficult for a pedestrian to prove any- 
thing, particularly if he has spent weeks 
in hospital recovering from his injuries. 


cess commission paying comnanies, two 
are notorious in that behalf, one is out 
of business and the remainder have 
adopted a bookkeeping method showing 
a very small field supervision expense. 
All of the above show a very negligible 
exceeding of the “top acquisition limit” 
by the payment of “excessive commis- 
sion,” as charged by Mr. Dull. 
Agents Not to Blame 
I am in no wise defending these few 
excesses of minor companies on small 
lines. But I object to the almost uni- 
versal excessive cost that is being paid 
out in branch office operation and field 
supervision cost, being charged up to 
agents as excessive commissions as in- 
dicated in the article under review. 
Therefore, I feel constrained again to 
say that the agents are getting the blame 
for certain costs that are laid at their 
door, out of which they never receive 
a dime. Let us get at the facts! 


GENERAL ALLIANCE GROWTH 





General Reinsurance Assets $11,822,501; 
North Star $3,401,029; Holding 
Co. Earns $2.03 Per Share 
The General Reinsurance of the Gen- 
eral Alliance group had net assets at 
the end of 1931 of $11,822,501, based on 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners valuations, and showed cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $1,614,739, 
increase for the year of $539,509, of 
which $39,509 was earned surplus. The 
balance resulted from a transfer of $500,- 
000 capital to surplus account in Decem- 
ber of last year. Net written premiums 
for the year amounted to more than 

$4,000,000. 

The North Star, fire reinsurance com- 
pany of the group, had assets at the 
close of the year, based on National 
Convention valuations, of $3,401,029, and 
showed capital of $800,000 and surplus 
of $869,349. 

Surplus decreased approximately $67,- 
000, practically all of which was due to 
the increase in reserve for unearned 
premiums, the present report states. Net 
written premiums for the year amounted 
to over $1,470,000. 

The General Alliance, with its balance 
sheet constructed on the basis of net 
worth, or liquidating value, of all sub- 


sidiaries, showed capital of $3,200,000 and 
surplus of $4,697,945, a total of $7,897,944 
over and above all liabilities. The Gen- 
eral Alliance during 1931 earned $2.30 a 
share after all underwriting results, in- 
vestment income, taxes and expenses, 
but exclusive of appreciation or depre- 
ciation of security values, and also ex- 
cluding realized profit or loss on sales 
and maturities. In 1930 the company 
earned $2.33 a share. Net earnings per 
share in 1931 were $1.63 and dividends 
paid $1.35. 





GERMAN AIR SAFETY RECORDS 

The German Luft Hansa air line had 
but one passenger killed or injured per 
2,892,574 kilometers flown in 1931, 
pared with 1,510,445 the year before. The 
Aviation Co. which 
does short haulage, had in 1931 its third 
successive year without any passenger 
killed or injured. 


com- 


German Transport 


G=RMAN BURGLARIES INCREASE 


The difficult economic situation in Ger- 
many has brought about a great increase 
in the demand for policies covering the 

risk of burglary and hold-up. This de- 
mand is heavy in spite of substantial 
premiums. The losses are high. 
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* The quotable Securities are valued on basis prescribed by the Superintendent of Insurance 
. of the State of New York and the Treasury Department of the United States Government. 


The only Surety Company maintaining a fully equipped European Department, 


WORLD’S GREATEST SURETY COMPANY 
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Utilities Accidents 
Cost 11% of Payroll 


H. W. HEINRICH SH SAFETY TALK 





Addresses New York Safety Congress; 
Tells Industrial Representatives How 
to Reduce Burden 





Representatives of the public utility 
industry of the country were told how 
their accident costs amount to 11% of 
the total payroll or 2.3% of the total 
annual revenue by H. W. Heinrich, as- 
sistant superintendent of the engineering 
and inspection division of the Travelers 
at the third annual meeting of the 
Greater New York Safety Conference re- 
cently. 

Mr. Heinrich pointed out that the total 
accident cost annually amounts to more 
than $48,000,000, of which sum more than 
$9,000,000 was said to be direct accident 
cost and more than $38,000,000 indirect 
accident cost. 

Direct costs were represented as the 
compensation and medical payments pro- 
vided under workmen’s compensation in- 
surance laws, while indirect costs were 
said to consist of the expenses resulting 
from the lost time of employes, decreased 
production, delays, spoilage of work, 
damage to property, training of new em- 
ployes, loss of good will, upset morale 
and other similar incidentals. 

The public utility industry, in common 
with other industries, bears a tremen- 
dous financial burden in the cost it pays 
because of injuries to employes, it was 
asserted, while employes suffer finan- 
cially and in addition are distressed men- 
tally and physically. A reduction of 50% 
in the accident costs, thus borne jointly 
by employer and employe, may be 
achieved readily by employing certain 
practical methods in accident prevention, 
according to Mr. Heinrich. In connec- 
tion with the question of determining the 
total accident costs of any public utility 
operator, the speaker explained that the 
expense may be estimated as 300% of 
the compensation insurance premium for 
one year. 


Employers’ Interest Necessary 


The interest and action of employers 
were termed the prerequisites of indus- 
trial accident prevention. Guarding of 
machinery, removal or mitigation of me- 
chanical hazards, and enforcement of 
safe practices, it was said, are functions 
of internal business management. Grant- 
ing that suitable executive procedure is 
already in existence to control faulty 
product, it then must be admitted that 
the same executive machinery need only 
be extended to include accident occur- 
rence in order to attain results in acci- 
dent prevention, the speaker added. 

Accident prevention can be made to 
involve a great deal of “red tape,” Mr. 
Heinrich admitted, and as a warning 
against such a possibility, he urged. that 
activities should be concentrated upon 
facts of major interest. In accident pre- 
vention it was pointed out that the ma- 
jor facts relate to unsafe practices of 
workmen, the causes of the unsafe prac- 
tices, and to mechanical hazards. Ten 
unsafe practices and ten unsafe me- 
chanical conditions were mentioned as 
being outstanding in the public utility 
industry. 

The correction of mechanical hazards, 
it was said, is relatively easy. More im- 
portant in the effect on accident fre- 
quency are the unsafe practices of work- 
men which lie at the base of the so- 
called “man-failure” accidents and ac- 
count for the great majority of all acci- 
dents, Mr. Heinrich asserted, while he 
added that an analysis of conditions 
shows what to correct and how the work 
should be carried out. Four unsafe 
practices and two unsafe mechanical 
conditions were given as having caused 
64% of all the accidents in an individual 
public utility operation during a period 
of two years. By concentrating on the 
unsafe practices and mechanical condi- 
tions, the public utility was able to re- 
duce its accident frequency and cost 
more than 50% in a year, it was said. 
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BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE 





Many Suggestions Reaching Editors of 
Daily Newspapers from Reading Pub- 
lic; Mellon Company Already 
Functioning 
The newspapers are carrying many 
letters to the editors suggesting some 
means of insuring bank deposits. The 
Herald-Tribune on Sunday printed a let- 
ter from Paul V. Bunn of New York 
recommending a new law assessing each 
of the 6,800 national banks an annual 

premium to cover such losses. 

“If Congress fails to act,” says Mr. 
Bunn, “a syndicate of leading banking 
houses, clearing houses and the coun- 
try’s biggest banks might easily do it, 
headed by firms like Morgan and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. They could form a Bank 
Depositors Insurance Co. and their in- 
vitation to members would meet a ready 
response. It would be worth a lot to 
any single bank and to the banking 
business in general if it were known to 
the world that every dollar placed in a 
certain bank would be just as safe as 
a government bond.” 

Sensing the need for just such a com- 
pany, the Mellon bank interests in Pitts- 
burgh recently formed the Melbank 
Surety to accommodate clients seeking 
bank deposit protection. And in Chi- 
cago a company called the Old Ironsides 
Guaranty is now being planned by Sar- 
ran & Co., insurance company promoters, 
with a capital of $1,000,000 and surplus 
of $600,000. 





THOMAS PETERS DIES 


Thomas Peters, & years of age, a re- 
tired insurance broker, died at his home 
in East Orange, N. J., after an illness 
of two weeks. He is survived by his 
widow, one daughter and two sons. 





ERIE AGENT MOVES 
R. L. Rodgers, head of the general un- 
derwriting agency in Erie, Pa., bearing 
his name, is moving to 729 French Street, 
in that city, on April 1. 
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‘Cilleaae Hospital Report Labeled 
As Premature by Committee Member 


Almost complete disagreement with the 
majority conclusions of the Cullman com- 
mittee which reviewed medical and hos- 
pital problems in connection with work- 
men’s compensation for New York state 
is expressed in a minority report by 
Howard A. Gans, a former district at- 
torney, who declared that the report pre- 
sented conclusions unsupported by ade- 
quate investigation and recommendations 
that will not bear the test of analysis. 
Mr. Gans served as a member of the 
committee. 

Among the points attacked by Mr. 
Gans are failure to provide practical 
suggestions about the prevention of 
“lifting” medical cases and the failure to 
investigate thoroughly before recom- 
mending state clinics. Here are some of 
the specific sections of the majority re- 
port which he criticizes: 

Definition on “Lifting” 

In the Cullman report “lifting” is de- 
fined as: “When an individual handi- 
capped at work is impelled to change 
from one medical attendant, whether a 
private physician, clinic, or hospital,’ to 
another medical attendant . . . induced 
to this action by an agent of an insur- 
ance carrier by means of threat, sug- 
gestion or offer of a pecuniary nature 
the case is considered to have been 
lifted.” It is recommended that “lifting” 
be prohibited in section 13 of the com- 
pensation act and that penalty for the 
same be forfeiture of from $50 to $150,000. 

Mr. Gans contends that mature de- 
liberation would have induced the for- 
mation of a definition capable of being 
transferred to a penal statute and the 
presentation of a constitutional method 
of enforcing a penalty. 

Defends Insurance Co. Clinics 

Referring to the Cullman proposal to 
abolish insurance clinics, Mr. Gans says: 





SAFETY 





SIDELIGHTS 


An Opportunity to do a Beneficial Service 


Newspapers do not give home accidents the publicity given 


to other forms of accidents. 


Let a person be struck down by 


an automobile, and he will get his name in the paper. Let the 
same person fall down stairs in his home and break an arm 
and leg, and the public will be none the wiser. This is probably 
one of the reasons why there have been so few noteworthy 
attempts at organized campaigns for home safety. The need, 
while real, has not been made known. 


Here, then, is an excellent work for women’s auxiliaries, 
church organizations, parent-teacher associations, and the like. 
The work, besides being beneficial, should be fascinating, for 
the results are apparent to and directly affect the worker. We 
shall be glad to tell those interested where they may obtain 


information on organization and procedure. 


When writing, 


please refer to this advertisement. 
Great American 
Andemnify Company 
CASUALTY New Pork SURETY 





“In the same categories I place the para- 
graphs relating to the maintenance of clinics 
by the insurance carriers and the creation of a 
series of state clinics. The evidence, so far as 
it goes, would seem to establish that, whatever 
their defects, the clinics operated by the in- 
surance carriers are on the whole better con- 
ducted than those undertaken by private com. 
mercial agencies many of which are said to have 
been operated with almost incredible inefficiency, 

“The situation, as it seems to me, requires 
such an investigation as would enable the com- 
mittee to present a well rounded plan for the 
elimination of the sources of medical treatment 
and care that render inadequate service or that, 
for other reasons, are objectionable, and the 
provision of adequate substitutes. And I think 
it unfortunate that any recommendation on the 
subject should be offered until such an inves- 
tigation has been made and such a plan de. 
vised. 

“Furthermore it seems to me undesirable to 
present in a report of this character a conclu- 
sion so vague and so difficult to translate into 
terms of enforcement as the expression of opin- 
ion that the maintenance of such clinics is un- 
essential to the satisfactory operation of insur- 
ance carriers ‘except in localities where ade- 
quate medical facilities do not already exist,’ 
since such a pronouncement simply give rise to 
the questions as to what are adequate medical 
facilities and what are the boundaries of ‘the 
locality’ which circumscribes the insurance car- 
riers’ clinics and the other medical facilities 
and by what authority those two questions are 
to be decided. 

“T regret the inclusion in the report of the 
suggestion in favor of a ‘fundamental change in 
the law which would create a series of clinics 
under the supervision and direction of the state’ 
in order that the medical records which are of 
necessity submitted as a basis for the determi- 
nation of the rights of injured employes should 
come from a disinterested source.” 


Against Extended Principle 


Mr. Gans finds some merit in the rec- 
ommendation that failure to provide 
compensation insurance shall be a misde- 
meanor but he thinks it regrettable that 
the recommendation should be coupled 
with a pronouncement in favor of the 
“recognition of the principle that a man 
working for an uninsured employer shall 
not become a burden to society because 
of his employer’s failure to comply with 
the law.” 

“T regard the injection of this principle 
regrettable first, because I think it sug- 
gests an impractical enlargement of the 
functions of the compensation act.” His 
second point was that it places the em- 
ployes of an uninsured employer on a 
parity with those of an employer who 
has complied with the law. 

He also dissented from the Cullman 
recommendation that occupational dis- 
eases be determined by referees or the 
Industrial Board. Such work should be 
done by a tribunal of experts, he main- 
tains. 

Mr. Gans approves some of the Cull- 
man recommendations as to authoriza- 
tion, hospital charges, examinations, and 
hospital liens. However, he suggests 
further investigation before final report. 





BUFFALO AGENCY CHANGE 


The large Buffalo general underwrit- 
ing agency of Harrison, Rich & Cor- 
mack, Inc., has been succeeded as 0! 
April 1 by Rich, Bartlett Cormack, Inc. 
The partners in the new concern are 
G. Barrett Rich, president; Adam H. 
Cormack, vice-president; Evans E. Bart- 
lett, treasurer and general manager, and 
William J. Jenkins, secretary. 





STUDY INSURANCE ADVERTISING 

“Applying 1932 Advertising Practice to 
Life Insurance” was the topic discusse¢ 
at a meeting of the advertising institute 
of the Poor Richard Club in Philad iel- 
phia last evening. The institute has re- 
cently been devoting its monthly meet- 
ings to the advertising problems of va- 
rious businesses. 
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Ficrs that are challengingly presented in the form of 
figures and charts on America’s automobile accident death and 
injury toll in 1931—that are not only impressive but interesting as 
well—have just been put together in a comprehensive analysis. 

Published under the title—‘*Tremendous Trifles” —this new 
book is a successor to “‘Worse Than War.” 

The facts on America’s automobile accident experience 
presented in “Worse Than War” were of value to many persons. 
Thousands of copies were distributed throughout the United 
States, and more than a million copies of a small edition were 
supplied to insurance men and the public as a contribution by 
insurance to the solution of a most serious problem. 

The analysis for 1931 is even more detailed, more pertinent, 


and more suggestive of the fundamental remedy. 
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Recent Court Decisions 


Compiled by John Simpson 








Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Company’s Right to Settle Upheld 


\n insurance company has the right 
to settle a liability claim as it sees fit, 
without considering the attitude of the 
assured, it has been held in the case of 
Long v. Union Indemnity, Mass. 178 N. 
E. 736. The company was held not lia- 
ble for a loss to the insured due to the 
effect the company’s settlement had on a 
counter-suit 

The insured was sued for damages sus- 
tained in an automobile collision. He 
brought a separate action against the 
person suing him in another county. By 
agreement between that person and,the 
insurance company, a consent judgment 
was entered against the insured which 
judgment was later held to be conclusive 
and binding upon the insured in his ac- 
tion. 

It was held that no negligence on the 
part of the insurance company or its at- 
lorneys appeared. “Knowledge of the 
loss which might result to the assured 
did not bar tneir right to act for the 
interest of the company. 

‘An insurance company, under such a 
policy (a habiuty policy) as the declara- 
tion discloses, has an absolute right to 
dispose ot an action brought against its 
assured and by him turned over to it to 
defend, or, at 1ts option, to settle, in such 
way aS may appear to it for its best in- 
terests. It is not bound ‘to consult the 
interests of the assured to the prejudice 
ot its Own interests in case of a conflict 
between the two’; and the fact of pro- 
test by the assured is immaterial. 

* * * 


Limited Policy Strictly Construed 


\n accident policy insuring against in- 
jury by collision ot or by any accident 
to a vehicle in which the insured is rid- 
ing is not to be extended to cover a 
death where the insured was knocked 
from a truck, the Tennessee Supreme 
Court has held in Inman y. Life & Cas- 


ualty Co., 45 S.W. (2nd) 1073. An em- 
ploye riding on a truck stood on a box 
to hold an sitll of furniture from slip- 
ping. Huis head struck an iron girder of 


an under pass under which the truck was 
moving, knocking him from the truck 
and killing him. Ihe court said that “an 
injury suttered while boarding or alight- 
ing trom a train or bus or other auto- 
mobile or when falling or being knocked 
from a moving vehicle is not intended 
to be covered by this expressly limited 
policy carrying a small premium.” 
. = 2 


Sunstroke Held an Accident 


The Arkansas Supreme Court has 
again held that sunstroke is an accident 
within the meaning of an accident pol- 
icy. There are contrary decisions by 
other courts, but although the Arkansas 
court referred to them, being bound by 
its own previous decision it did not dis- 
cuss the others. 

The latest case was that of United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty v. Hoflinger, 
5 S. W. (2nd) 466. The death from 
sunstroke was suffered by the insured 
at his home while not making undue ex- 
ertion or effort and engaged in his cus- 
tomary activities. The policy covered 
“accidental bodily injuries” and named 
sunstroke as a contingency covered. 

The insurer contended that a proper 
construction of the policy limited the lia- 
bility for sunstroke to only those cases 
where it is the result of some antecedent 
mishap or injury and that this was clear- 
ly indicated by the words in Schedule 
3 of the policy, “due solely to such in- 
jury.” ; 

The court, however, followed its de- 
cision in Continental Casualty Co. v. 


Bruden, 178 Ark. 683, 11 S. W. (2nd) 


493, 61 A. L. R. 1192, where the court 
adopted the view that death or injury 
occasioned by sunstroke was an acci- 
dental bodily injury. “Sunstroke,” the 
court said, “is a casualty the cause of 
which is not well understood and hap- 
pens unexpectedly under circumstances 
where ordinarily a sunstroke will not oc- 
cur, so that it may be said to be an un- 
usual event not according to the usual 
course of things and not to be ordinarily 
expected. 

“It, therefore, comes within the mean- 
ing of the term ‘accidental’ as used in 
the popular sense, and the court in the 
3ruden case, supra, concluded ‘that a 
sunstroke, suffered by one unexpectedly, 
is within the protection of an accident 
policy insuring against bodily injuries 
sustained through external, violent, and 
accidental means.’” 

* * * 


Peculiar Policy Held to Include 
Death by Murder 


\ peculiarly worded life policy has 
been held to cover death by murder de- 
spite a possible intention in the policy 
to exclude such a contingency. The 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals in Inter- 
national Travelers’ Association v. Barnes, 
43 S. W. (2nd) 135, construed the pol- 
icy against the insurer due to the legal 
custom of giving the policyholder the 
benefit of doubt. 

The policy provided that the insurer 
would not be liable “for intentional in- 
juries inflicted on the insured by others 
unless such injuries are inflicted for the 
sole purpose of burglary or robbery.” 
These words were not qualified by the 
words “fatal or otherwise” as used in 
regard to other injuries mentioned as re- 
cited in the policy. The policy was is- 
sued in 1918. 

The court followed Provident Life & 
Accident Insurance Co. v. Tohnson (Tex. 
Civ. App. 1921) 235 S. W. 650, where 
the identical language used in the pres- 
ent case as to injuries inflicted by others 
was construed, and, following the rule 
which requires the language of a policy 
to be construed more strongly against 
the insurer, it was held that the excep- 
tion as to injuries maliciously inflicted 
by another did not include injuries caus- 
ing death. 

In that case the court said: “We are 
not without authority for this holding. 
It is true the authorities are limited, but 
it is also true that similarly worded ex- 
emptions are extremely rare in such poli- 
cies. Usually these policies specifically 
include injuries, ‘fatal or otherwise,’ in 
exemption clause, leaving no doubt of the 
purpose or effect. Here the peculiar lan- 
guage, even if not clearly excluding fatal 
injury, at least creates a_ substantial 
doubt of the purpose to include fatal in- 
jury, and, that being true, the doubt 
must be resolved against. the insurer, 
first, because of the general rule that in- 
surance policies must be most strongly 
enced against the insurer, and in 
favor of the insured; and, second, be- 
cause the provision in which it arises is 
in the nature of a forfeiture or penalty.” 

* * * 


Misrepresentation Does Not Void 
Awards to Third Parties 


Claims of third parties under taxicab 
liability policies must be paid by the in- 
surance company, despite the existence 
of misrepresentation by the insured, the 
New er on Supreme Court for Monroe 
County has held. 

One of yn provisions in a policy issued 
to a taxicab owner in pursuance of New 
York Laws 1925, c. 315, requiring taxi- 
cab owners to file security, was that the 
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statements made by the insured, if mis- 
represented, may be taken advantage of 
by the company but shall not prejudice 
the rights of any third person. Under 
this provision the court holds, Landolo- 
vich v. United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, 254 N. Y. S. 563, a defense set up 
by the company of misrepresentation as 
to the ownership and transfer of the car 
is not available to the company as 
against the plaintiffs, third parties, who 
had, apparently, recovered a judgment 
against the insured, in this action by 
them against the company. The court 
said: “The company has issued a policy 
which is intended to protect third per- 
sons by requiring the payment of any 
judgment recovered against the assured, 
and no defense has been set up which 
is available to it.” 
x * * 


Breach of Policy Waived 

When an insurance company assumes 
the defense of an action under a liability 
policy with knowledge that the assured 
has not complied with a condition of the 
policy, it waives the breach of that con- 
dition, the New York Appellate Division, 
First Department, has held in Schnall v. 
London Guarantee & Accident, 254 N. Y. 
S. 582. The condition required written 
notice of an accident. 

The record in the case contained no 
evidence that the company assumed the 
defense in ignorance of the fact that the 
insured had been present at the time of 
the accident. 

Such waiver having been established, 
it was held that a subsequent stipulation 
of non-waiver, unless shown by the de- 
fendant to be supported by consideration, 
was ineffectual to restore the defendant’s 
privilege to disclaim liability on that 
ground. 


TAKES NEWARK, N. J., POST 


S. H. Stuart, Madison Agency Officer, 
Named by Cont’! Casualty as Claim 
Superintendent for N. J. Branch 
Sidney H. Stuart, formerly in Madison. 
Wis., as an officer and director of the 
Neckerman Insurance Agency, has been 
selected by the Continental Casualty, it 
superintendent of 
claims in that company’s Newark, N. J., 
office. Mr. Stuart was in Madison for 
more than thirty years, nineteen of which 
he spent with the legal firm of Rich- 
mond, Jackman, Wilkie & Toebas, and 
for the past ten years with the Necker- 

man firm. 
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RESPONSIBLE FOR ERROR 


Michigan Automobile Mutual Omitted 
Two Trailers from Policy by Accident; 
Supreme Court Reforms Policy 
A Michigan automobile mutual which 
made an error in issuing a policy on a 
fleet of trucks was held liable despite 
the omission of part of the fleet from the 
contract in a Michigan Supreme Court 

decision. 

The Michigan Mutual Liability of De- 
troit which had been carrying fleet cov- 
erage on the twenty trucks of the Heath 
Delivery Service of Lansing submitted a 
bid in competition for the line in 1930. 
The business was to be placed through 
an agency but the Michigan Mutual 
dealt directly with the Heath concern. 
A list of the trucks had been sent to 
several insurance carriers. In the com- 
petition, however, the Michigan Mutual 
was the low bidder, thereby winning the 
award. 

When a loss occurred involving one of 
the trailers it developed that through 
some oversight the trailer was not in- 
cluded in the policy along with another 
trailer. After an attempt to settle the 
case out of court suit to reform the pol- 
icy was entered. The lower court dis- 
missed the suit on the mutual’s claim 
that it was not in error but the Superior 
Court found that as the preliminary ne- 
gotiations had admittedly been based on 
the entire fleet, the trucking company 
had a right to expect the policy to cover 
all, and that in not catching the omis- 
sion lost none of its rights. ; 

The insurance company had “by mis- 
take” failed to include all the vehicles 
upon which the premium was _ based. 
Grounds therefore existed for reforming 
the policy and granting the claim. 
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Unquestionable financial strength. 


The facilities and ability to satisfy 





exacting requirements. 


Established in 1869, the London 

Guarantee is one of the oldest 

and strongest casualty com- 
panies in the world. 


Sound judgement in meeting ever 


changing conditions. 


An unblemished record for fair 
treatment of agents, claimants and 


policyholders. 


These are some of the reasons why 
far-seeing agents are turning to the 


“London Guarantee”. 
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IF PRODUCTION STOPS 


... as the result of a boiler or machinery accident, the man 
without adequate insurance protection has plenty to worry 
about. His competitor, with the proper Direct Damage and 
Use & Occupancy policies, is comforted by the thought that 
the line showing his profits just can’t drop out of sight.... 
When the insurance agent or broker stops producing he 
too has his worries. His only insurance against a reduced 
income is for him to keep posted on all lines. To help him 
learn more concerning the boiler and machinery coverages 
is another reason for our publishing The Employers’ Pioneer. 
This monthly publication is devoted to practically every 
kind of insurance except life, including the bonding lines. 
Agents and brokers have told us that it helps them get 
more business. Therefore it should help you. ... If you 
want your name on the mailing list, drop a postcard to the 
address below or speak to any Employers’ Group General 
Agent, Branch Manager or Special Agent. Please mention 
the magazine in which you read this. Why not do it now? 


Zax THE EMPLOYERS’ 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. ..... The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company .... American Employers’ Insurance Company .... 110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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